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Order and Plenty 


HE speech that Mr. Anthony Eden delivered on 

May 29 was something of an occasion, for it was 
the first time that the Foreign Secretary—and almost 
the first time that any member of the Cabinet—had 
attempted to sketch the outlines of Great Britain’s plans 
for re-establishing the society of nations when the 
victory has been won. The content of the speech 
was very largely of am economic character. On 
the political plane, the answer to Hitler is obvious, and the 
superiority of what d has to offer needs no 
emphasis. Liberty for the individual from regimentation, 
freedom for the small nation from alien domination— 
these need no argument. Hitler cannot even offer them ; 
all the world knows that a British victory ensures them. 
But the gibes of Nazi propaganda have been successful in 
persuading millions of people, and in half- ing a 
dozen or more nations, that liberty and national 
freedom are worth surrendering for the economic benefits 
of a “New Order.” That is the real challenge that the 
democratic faith has to meet. 

For too long the democracies have assumed that the 
task is easy. The benefits of the “ New Order ”, it is true, 
are illusory. For the individual, “employment” merely 
means enforced labour ; for the submerged nation, the 
“ assured market ” merely means assured despoilment. It is 
true, too, that the price that has to be paid for these 
“benefits” is enormous. In political terms, the price is 


pedo ienpr geben jean mcrae ing of leisure, the 
dragooning of thought, the destruction of friendship, the 


Persecution of originality, the torture of courage. In eco- ° 


nomic terms, the pri p pac the extension into peace- 
time of the pis wae people’s consumption 


ceases to be the object of all economic podlicy and 
becomes merely an unfortunate necessity that has to be 
met, on the minimum scale, before the rest of the product 
of the labour of the can be devoted to the military 
machine or the glorification of the State. For too long the 
democracies have assumed that it is enough thus to con- 
trast the benefits received and the price paid for them. 
But they have under-estimated the enormous appeal of 
the concept of “order,” of security for man and for 
nations. Possibly this craving for security has always been 
present in the rank and file of mankind, but it has taken 
universal suffrage to bring it to the surface. Or, pos- 
sibly, it is only since the world has grown rich —— 
to satisfy the e eS ee or 
security has taken its p 

as a guiding principle of policy. Or, perha 
the cosmic disturbances of these last 
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exclusive trade vide a miraculous escape from the di that the poli- 

clause of our _ticians cannot surmount. There is also a latent in 

i int the way back to Mr. Eden’s preiecicn of “a system of international ex- 

the unfinished business of feeding, clothing, housing, change in which the trading of goods and services will 

i ipating ; be the central feature.” If this means, as it surely must, 

tively made the point that a German Europe would be a that the international exchanges will be based on reality, 

starving Europe, that only the democracies, assisted by that they will not be inflated by the proliferation of empty 

of the seas, could guarantee to supply a credit nor throttled by purely financial pressure, well and 

war-torn and exhausted Continent with foodstuffs and raw § good. The disastrous experiment of the restored gold 

. terials. standard taught us once and for all that money can circu- 

Bi Plenty is still our chief aim and our strongest card; late only where goods circulate. But Mr. Eden’s words 

t the new need is to show that it can be combined with might equally be taken to lend countenance to the doc- 

some degree of security. Neither order nor plenty but _ trines of barter trade and of “ interest slavery.” If the in- 

ordered plenty should be the watchword. This has been _ tention were (as it surely cannot be) to insist on bilateral- 

i fairly generally recognised in public discussion, and now _ism, to abolish all financial transactions and to prohibit 

ee Mr. Eden gives the same range of ideas the cachet of both the lending of capital and the paying of interest— 

, | official approval. “Let no one suppose that we for our _ then the world is in for a period of scarcity and there will 
- | 
. 





part intend to return to the chaos of the old world.” be nothing to choose between the democratic and the 
Recognition of the extreme difficulty of effecting such a Nazi “Order.” Because an over-ambitious monetary sys- 
golden mean is more rare ; the atmosphere of reconstruc- tem has broken down, it would be the height of folly to 
tion is perhaps not very conducive to cold realism and __ rush to the other extreme. 
cautious scepticism. Some, for example, take it airily Rushing to extremes is, indeed, the main danger that 
for granted that the problem of unemployment can needs to be avoided. The point is not to deride the old 
; be solved without great difficulty, once the community system of free international movement of goods, persons 
; gives its mind to the problem. So it can—if the aim is and money. It is true that it had the defect of failing to 
! merely to achieve a semi-Fascist “ New Order,” for then _ provide security for the nations—security against attack 
the unemployed can be put into uniform and conjured or security against depression. But its merits have never 
out of sight. This is the way—the only way—in which __ been surpassed. The opening up of the undeveloped re- 
Hitler abolished unemployment. But his achievements in __ gions of the world and the interdependence of new coun- 
creating employment were definitely inferior to what was _ tries and old, as borrowers and investors, farmers and 
done in the 1930’s in Great Britain. The example is perti- manufacturers, sellers and buyers, have contributed enor- 
nent ; if the democracies rush headlong into the creation § mously to the standard of living of the people. It would 
of a New Order of their own, they may find they have — be madness to abandon it now. The task, then, is to find 
achieved nothing but a pale and less effective imitation of | means by which the international exchange of goods can 
Hitler. It is easy for a dictator to abolish unemployment; be purged of its irregularities and its insecurities, without 
but difficult for a democracy, since the only solution that _blighting its fruitfulness. “ When peace comes we shall 
it can recognise is one that puts the unemployed to useful § make such relaxations of our wartime financial 
and creative work. There is a risk lest in the new passion § ments as will permit the revival of international trade on 





for security the springs of plenty may be forgotten. the widest possible basis.” 
There are other instances in which the eagerness to There is no great difficulty in thinking up a “ New 
take account of the new necessities and desires may lead § Order”, so long as it is to be im by command. But 


to too rapid an abandonment of the old—and some of _ there is no reason why the British people should enter 
them can be glimpsed in Mr. Eden’s speech. Rightly, he into competition to evolve these fancy systems. The 
gave his speech a strong economic bias ; and it is true that _ British task is to combine the necessary element of security 
it is economic aspirations and difficulties that provide the — with “ the due liberty of each nation to develop its own 
new element in international relationships. But in the balanced economic life and its characteristic culture” 
new enthusiasm for the economic bases of a durable peace, and with the maintenance of a high rate of material pro- 
there is a risk lest the political problems—the old political gress. This is infinitely more difficult, but it is precisely 
problems of power and its use—should be forgotten. But _in the art of grafting new on to old that the British have ac- 
they are still dominant. There is no economic magic that quired more experience than any other people on the earth. 


After Crete 


= course of the battle for Crete was determined by This British evacuation of Crete brings to an end 

the fall of the air base at Maleme. The defence was one of the most extraordinary battles in history. The 
bitter, and it took several attempts to secure the field; | Germans had to rely entirely upon the land and air arm, 
but once it was held, the Germans were able to pour in _ the British upon their land and sea forces, and the first 
reinforcements. The Allied forces had to face an enemy = and obvious conclusion to be drawn from the encounter 
who was constantly receiving fresh men and fresh sup- _is that, of the possible combinations of the three arms, 
plies, and once the Canea line broke, the Germans were command of the air, at least in some circumstances, out- 
able to push westwards along the northern coastal road, © weighs command of the sea. This was shown, not only by 
taking Canea and Suda Bay. In the meantime, Retimo the heavy naval losses suffered by the British, but also 
and Heraklion, from which the first airborne troops had _ by their inability to use Suda Bay once the neighbouring 

: been hounded out, were retaken from the air. Then, with — air-base at Maleme was in enemy hands. But the question 

) more and more German reinforcements raining from the _ of air-borne versus sea-borne reinforcements was not COD-" 
skies, and stores of ammunition exhausted, the only deci- _clusively decided, for Britain’s inability to reinforce to 
sion that could be taken was taken ; and the Allied forces - the same extent as the Germans depended not only on 
withdrew to Some 15,000 men escaped, which is means of transport but also on the troops avai in 
probably about half the number engaged; the rest remained. Egypt. 
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That the Germans could achieve complete air 
superiority, almost from the launching of the i i 
partly due to the fact that the Luftwaffe still oumumbers 


the Allied air forces, and, striking from the centre, 


is in a far better strategic position to 
whelming strength at any point on the 
Reich’s defences. This is a general Bri 
for which no blame can be impu 
events in Crete suggests that the general disadvantage 
under which any British defence must still labour, except 
in these islands, has been vated either by errors or 
by lack of foresight which might well have been avoided. 

In the vital sphere of air bases, both the tion 
and the defence appear to have been curiously fa ty. The 
German attack on Crete, probably the greatest single air 
operation ever conceived, was launched from air bases 
in Southern Greece, from, which the RAF had found it 
impossible to operate even in the early stages of the attack 
on Thrace. Again, although the British forces had been 
in occupation of Crete since November, 1940, the defences 
of the Cretan airfields were not adequate to enable the 
defending aircraft to hold their ground. Yet the strength 
and skill of the German attack must have been foreseen. 
Armchair criticism can be easy and fallacious ; but some 
questions must be asked. Would it not have been possible 
either to prepare better defences or to mine the airfields 
or to have made ready an adequate number of long dis- 
tance fighters in advance to operate from Egypt? 

It is the suggestion of improvisation which is most dis- 
turbing. For all the gallantry and dogged heroism of the 
British forces, the general impression given by such an 
operation as Crete is that the Allies are still struggling 
with a somewhat unfamiliar medium. Are they prepared 
for all the moves the enemy may make? Have they 
always taken the proper dispositions beforehand? A 
German attack on an Allied force still gives the im- 
pression of a skilled dueller bewildering a brave but 
unsophisticated opponent by the speed and variety of his 
strokes and feints before the final lunge brings the combat 
to an end. 

The variety and audacity of this German attack, 
launched without sea power upon an island guarded by 
an opponent commanding the.seas, makes disturbing 
reading.. The co-ordination, impressively assisted by a 
revolutionary use of wireless, the intensity of the attack, 
the sustained effort, the use of temporary expedients— 
fifth-rate aircraft and Heath Robinson gliders—to secure 
a lasting advantage—all these throw an uncomfortable 
light on the orthodoxy of the British defence. Can it 
honestly be said after Crete that Britain’s only dis- 
advantage is a shortage of vital war material? Is there 
not a possibility that the fullest use is not being made 
of what material there is? To give the most obvious 
example, the bombing squadron for Britain is still 
primarily a separate force which operates against military 
objectives in enemy country. For the Germans, it is also 
an integral part of the land forces, and has proved the 
most formidable front line artillery yet seen on 
battlefield. Crete raises again, in an acute form, the 
controversy over the need for a military air arm. 


Yet, in spite of these discouraging features, Goering’s 
boast in his Order of the Day to the Luftwaffe, “ there 
are no unconquerable islands,” is not proven by the fall 
of Crete. The circumstances of the fight were such that 
the attackers in the air were enjoying almost the best 
possible conditions and the defenders on the land almost 
the worst—the qualification is due to’ Britain’s sea power. 
These conditions would not be repeated in Britain, and 
althouzh it is dangerous to think that any result is 
conclusively proved—especially when the conclusion is 
that “Germany cannot do it ”—the lesson of Crete has 
some discouraging features for the German High Com- 
mand. Even though the defenders at Maleme were fighting 
without any air support, it nevertheless took the Germans 
several days to secure even that foothold ; and one of the 
encouraging features of the defence was the way in which 
the first parachutists and air- i ies were com- 
Pletely wiped out. Conditions in England, with strong 


; 
: 
z 





weight of aircraft over one t was the case 
in ee croogh the recent Middle Eastern 
operations air on country have been 
negligible. It is true nid aon 


the disadvantage of the Allies. The Navy must operate 
in narrower waters and between recaptured Cyrenaica 
and captured Crete, a new Scylla and is has come 
into being—one reason more for holding grimly on to 
Tobruk. More serious is the effect upon Germany’s use 


of the Dardanelles. With Crete athwart the entrance to 


the Aigean, it will be easier for the Germans to develop 
coastal traffic through the Dardanelles and Greek terri- 


the Balkan transport system—the chief technical difficulty 


‘ to increased trade with Russia—will thus be by-passed 


by seaborne routes. 


The chief advantage to Germany of the conquest of 
Crete probably lies in this somewhat defensive sphere. 
The distance from Crete to Suez is such that effective 
bombing attacks cannot be launched from there any 
more effectively than from Cyrenaica. It is the use 
Britain could have made of Crete rather than the use 
the Germans will make of it that is significant. Never- 
theless, the Nazis have secured new bases ; Suda Bay can 
be used as a naval stepping stone on the way East and 
Crete will undoubtedly play some part in the next attack, 
launched with comparable fury, which the British must 
be ready to face in the next weeks. 


It is unlikely to be a frontal attack on Suez. The 
German advance is still held at Sollum, and to the east, 
the Iraqi revolt has collapsed. For a co-ordinated offensive 
offering some hope of success, the Germans need to 
be able not only to land airborne troops at Suez, but 
to feel certain that mechanised forces advancing from 
east and west would roll up the defence. Suez is no 
Crete and it is unlikely that the preliminary manceuvres 
have ‘yet been completed. 

In Cyrenaica, the only question is the reinforcement 
of the zrmies already there. In the east, the Germans are 
still without even a foothold. It follows that in the search 
for new bases the attention of the German High Com- 
mand is almost certainly turning to the Levan . 
has been suggested as the next step, but it be 
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Controll ing 


any new control. It is true that a number of the plainer 

inistrative snags in the coupons-for-clothes plan 
might have been removed by consultation, but at least 
Mr Oliver Lyttelton has by-passed the process of snatch 
and grab by forewarned parties which has followed Lord 
Woolton’s statement last week that he would extend food 
rationing. The hoarders have not, of course, been able to 
buy and set aside milk or eggs—or fish—which the 
Minister specially mentioned ; but they are reported to 
be doing their best (or worst) with canned goods. 

The clothing ration, which is a completely new thing 
in this country, follows the German precedent. Buyers’ 
coupons are given equivalents in terms of clothes, so many 
coupons per garment—which has entailed a remarkable 
exercise in social arithmetic ; and no account is taken of 
the price of garments, a ten-guinea suit requiring no more 
and no fewer coupons than a three-guinea one. Contrasted 
with the German scheme, the British scale is generous. 
In general, the German ration is based on the clothing 
purchases made in 1932, the worst year of the Great 
Depression ; while in this country, where sales of clothing 
have never in thé war fallen back to depression levels, the 
aim is to distribute current output more efficiently rather 
than, at this stage, to cut it further. It is true that retailers 
have not yet fully felt the reduction in supplies to manu- 
facturers of clothing and boots and shoes ; the quantity 
to be distributed will be somewhat smaller than the 
quantity that has been for sale in recent months. But, by 
and large, and apart from questions of price, the only 
marked sufferers will be the class that has hitherto been 
able to afford to be luxuriously equipped with redundant 
clothing. 


German Comparisons 


Made-up household linen and furnishings are not in- 
cluded in the ration, but the materials from which clothes 
as well as these articles could be made are. There may 
be a loophole here for making garments from, say, sheets 
or curtains, but this is hardly likely to be worth while ; 
and the possibility of making up black-out material, which 
is also exempted, into garments is to be guarded against. 
There is a long list of exemptions, including “ protective ” 
clothing for workpeople and hats for both men and 
women ; and clothes for children up to the age of four 
are not rationed. This penumbra of unrationed articles 
is another factor which makes the British scheme 
more generous than the German. In Germany, it is true, 
boots and shoes, household linen and clothing for babies 
(only up to the age of one) do not come into the coupon 
scheme. But none of these can be bought without a 
special permit, for which actual need has to be proved. 

The greater leniency of the British scheme is best 
proved, of course, by the actual quantities that can be 
bought in a given period. In the calculation of compari- 
sons allowance has to be made for the fact that boots 
and shoes are not sold for coupons in the Reich ; and, 
even when no count is taken of the fact that articles which 
are “free” in this country are subject to special permit 
in Germany, or of the fact that the quality of German 
clothing, under blockade conditions, is far behind the 
quality of British clothing, the comparison is uniformly 


favourable. A man’s suit which requires 48 per cent of 


a ‘year’s coupons in this country requires $3 per cent of 
the annual quota in Germany. A woman’s dress which 
requires 18 per cent of her coupons here requires 25 per 
cent there ; and a petticoat 6.6 per cent, against 15 per 
cent in Germany. A man’s shirt will use up 9 per cent 
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Distribution 


of the British coupons and as much as 20 per cent of 
the German “ points” or coupons ; two handkerchiefs 
1.8 per cent, against 4 per cent. 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise to lean too 
on those favourable differences, just as it was unwise in 
1939-40 to make the German clothing ration the occasion 
for so many popular jests and official boasts. Chickens 
have the trick of coming home to roost, and, while it 
may be taken as a sign of strength and a matter for 
gratitude that the people of this country are much better 
clothed and somewhat better fed than their enemies, the 
important point is that efficient rationing is an essential 
instrument of war economy, and not a last resort in 
distress. In total war all goods are, or ought to be, scarce: 
war goods because there can never be enough ; civilian 
goods because, if there are more than are absolutely 
needed to meet bare needs, labour, materials, plant, 
foreign exchange or shipping space are being diverted 
from war goods. And rationing is simply the way in 
which scarce goods are distributed according to need 
rather than chance or favour. 

The Role of Rationing 

Rationing, in fact, is the principle which runs through, 
or should run through, the whole structure of war 
economic organisation ; and whether this food is rationed 
now or that article of clothing is rationed then is merely 
a matter of timing and expediency. It is only because 
of the erroneous belief that rations necessarily represent 
a confession of weakness that, in almost evefy case since 
the war started, rationing in this country has been intro- 
duced too late ; and the extension of the principle to 
clothing only after nearly two years, in which peacetime 
clothing habits persisted is possibly another instance. 

There is some tendency to regard rationing in this 
case as different in kind from other rationing. It is 
pointed out, for instance, that clothing is very different 
from food ; it is not made up of a few easily distin; 
able articles equally wanted by everybody, but is the 
most heterogeneous and all-embracing category of g¢ 
from a boiler-suit to a brassiére, that could be imagined; 
and in the new scheme, the consumer can range at will 
among these very different choices, whereas in food 
rationing his coupons are pinned to particular foods. 
Moreover, it is further pointed out that the aim of the 
clothing ration, unlike the vatious food rations, is simply 
to even out distribution, and not to reduce consumption. 

Obviously there are these differences. The system of 
coupons for clothes is a most interesting attempt to find 
some other means than the peacetime play of prices 
to determine the flow and the character of distribution. 
Up to now, quotas of clothing have been allocated to 
retailers on the basis of past sales ; there have been 
surpluses in this town and shortages in that, and over- 
supply of one article with an undersupply of another. 
In future, supplies will be sent on the basis of the coupons 
received by retailers with sales, and their distribution 
should match demand much more closely. _ i 

Nevertheless, all this hardly adds up to a difference in 
kind. This is an extension of rationing to a new field in 
just the same way as the proposed milk and egg rations 
will be. Like milk and eggs, clothing requires a special 
technique of rationing ; but, at bottom, the aim 1s the 
same as that of all rations ; to distribute, according to 
need, a supply that is shorter that it was. It is true that, 
so far, the price of food rations is fixed, while clothing 
prices are freer. But this might well prove a vice rate 
than a virtue so long as it is possible for increases 1 
price to make it impracticable for poorer people to use 
their coupons according to their need; and in any 
case it means that the rich man’s ration, though the 
same size as the poor man’s, will tend to be a 
better ene. 
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It — bey 
system which embraces high-priced goods 
of the ton and low-priced goods for the rest 
not ipso facto blameworthy. Far In i 
simply mirrors the normal state of things. The point i 
rather that there are ers to be warded off. In part 
the tendency for prices of specially desirable or essential 
articles of clothing to be raised onerously will be pre- 
vented by the competition of retailers for sales, and 
so for coupons and replacements. But experience will 
undoubtedly show that there will be a scramble for 
some articles more than others ; and it will be important 
to make sure by control of prices that no part of the 
population is left with “discards” and “ throw-outs,” 

These problems have arisen in Germany. There the 
first reaction to the coupon system in 1939-40 was two- 
fold: there was a rush for high-quality, durable goods ; 
and, in addition, there was a tendency for consumers with 
well-stocked closets to devote a high proportion of their 
coupons to accumulating further reserves of single 
articles, such as silk stockings. In the coupon year 1940- 
41 steps were taken to check these trends. “Coupon- 
costs” were weighted according to quality, so that, for 
instance, it NOW requires 60 per cent more coupons to 
obtain a woollen dress than it does to secure one of arti- 
ficial fibre or rayon. The total pairs of stockings that 
can be bought is limited to seven. It is not suggested 
that these devices are necessarily exemplars for this 
country ; but they are indication of the adjustments that 
may be needed, in addition to price control, to make 
— work ae to meet needs all round. _ 

here are other economic reasons why the i 

of different qualities in clothing and mangelee should be 
studied further. In the case of boots and shoes, a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in quantity has meant an increase in 
prices tO maintain turnover, and there: has been no 
eommensurate release of labour. It is possible for this 
advance in price to be justified by ‘dfficial canons because 
it does no more than restore the previous margin ; and 
craftsmen are required to keep up the different standards 
of quality which one the varying grades of shoes 
It is at least arguable that some sort of standardised shoe 
of moderate price and reasonable durability would fit 
the rationing scheme better than the present diversity 
of brands. It would release more workers from manufac- 
ture for, other work ; and, it should be emphasised, it 
might simplify rather than complicate the post-war 
problem of returning to “as you were.” When industries 


+ 


are priced too high for very many people, where sausages 
and pies are dear and of sad quality, and where, in con- 
junction with all the other curtailments, a restricted meat 
ration has meant an increase of 20 per cent in three 
months in the consumption of bread. 

In rationing, in fact, it is. the unrationed and uncon- 


trolled sector that counts most. The present position of: 


bread is an excellent example. Bread and meat—and 
milk—are not unconnected items which can be rationed 
or left free in isolation. Both require mere cereals 
for their production ; and, even though flour may be 
imported for bread and not whole wheat, the present high 


stuffs, will tnake meat or milk, or both, still scarcer. Yet 
bread rationing is regarded as politically impossible. 

The truth is that one ration leads to another, one 
control of prices to another control. It must be so, because 
rationing is a single process arising from the all-round 
scarcity of wartime. The limitation of shipping space for 
food and feed means food rations. The limitation of 
supplies of materials to manufacturers means, first, 
rations to retailers and then, as in the case of clothing, 
rations to consumers. Every ration, sooner or later, raises 
the need for others, because of the chaos and hardship 
that are caused in the unrationed corners ; and the clothes 
ration will increase the pressure in markets where 
unrationed goods can still be got. The whole problem of 
distributing the nation’s supplies where they are needed 
is a single one ; it is like the poet’s “ untravelled world, 
whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we move.” 
It cannot, in the end, be treated departmentally. There is 
the danger of inflation if every loophole is not sealed ; 
and, conceivably, there is the remedy of rationing total 
expenditure on all goods as the final act. 


American Aircraft Production 


Er recent American estimates are anywhere near the 
_mark, the combined output of aircraft of Great 
Britain and the United States is now about equal to the 
production of Nazi Europe. But, as the United States is 
retaining for her own use something like one-half of her 
output, it is by no means certain whether the total num- 
ber of machines delivered to the British fighting services 
1s now as large as that accruing to the Luftwaffe and the 
Regia Aeronautica. In any case, equality in numbers is 
not enough. If the air weapon is to play a decisive réle 
in the hands of the Allies, they must achieve a crushing 
superiority in 
not sufficient for Allied deliveries merely to increase, ’for 
the Nazis are almost certainly ing their output 


with the assistance of the factories in France, Italy and 


oduction. To obtain this superiority, it is , 


other occupied countries. Allied deliveries must increase 
considerably faster than those of the Nazis ; and the addi- 
tional aircraft needed for the achievement of decisive 
superiority must be supplied largely by the “arsenal of 


The American aircraft indu is in the midst of a 
programme of rapid expansion. ing to the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the floor space in use 
by airframe, engine and propeller acturing 
cerns rose from 10 millfon square feet on January 1, 1940, 
to 18.8 million square feet, on J Ist, and 24.1. 
million square feet on March 1, 1941. New production 
facilities are a with er] speed. For 
begun in a new plant of the Wright Acronautical Cor- 
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employed in the aircraft i 
in 1938 to 138,500 in January, 1941. actual output 
of finished aircraft of all types rose from 799 units last 
December to 1,036 in January, 972 in February, 1,216 
in March, and more than 1,400 in April. The authorities 
appear wih ined goots pe prea yes liane baled 
units by the autumn and of 3,000 units early next year. 
In view of the size of the enemy’s productive facilities 
and the probability of their expansion, America’s pro- 
gramme, though vast, is by no means over-ambitious in 
relation to the aim of achieving decisive superiority in 
Allied deliveries next spring. 


If the United States is to draw freely on the skilled 
labour, the manufacturing resources and the materials 
still devoted to peacetime uses, a programme of this 
order is by no means unattainable. At the moment, the 
chief cause for anxiety appears to be the shortage. of 
skilled labour. First, there is the difficulty of training the 
many thousands of skilled workers required for the ex- 
pansion programme. But with American experience in the 
organisation of speedy and large-scale production, this 
difficulty might be overcome if the aircraft industry can 
attract sufficient of the skilled workers now engaged in 
other and less urgent occupations. Secondly, there is the 
danger of hold-ups in production by strikes and lock- 
outs. So far, the industry has been comparatively free 
from strikes, but a dispute in any of the many trades upon 
which the aircraft industry is dependent might easily dis- 
organise production. The proclamation of a “state of 
national emergency,” which has given the President 
drastic powers of compulsion over industry, may lessen 
the danger of serious interruption of work in the aircraft 
and other essential industries. 


Production also appears to have been held back by 
shortages of essential materials. While it is not known 
how serious the deficiency is in vital products, complaints 
by manufacturers of their inability to get adequate sup- 
plies of zinc, aluminium, magnesium and certain alloy 
steels have been numerous. This difficulty is being met in 
two ways: first, by a priority scheme; and, secondly, by an 
increase in the production of scarce materials. The latest 
reports suggest that the priority system is now working 
more smoothly, but many essential products are still being 
used for purposes which are less essential than the out- 
put of aircraft. A really drastic system of allocation, how- 
ever, should appreciably ease the shortage in many 
materials. Meanwhile, the production of aluminium and 
magnesium, so vital in the manufacture of aircraft, is 
being rapidly expanded. Thus, the annual productive 
capacity of the aluminium industry has increased from 
327 million Ib. at the end of 1939 to §20 million lb. 
at the end of 1940 and 600 million Ib. at the end of last 
March. Again, the capacity to produce magnesium has 
been enlarged from 4 million lb. per annum before the 
war to 30 million lb. in the current year ; in 1942 out- 
put is expected to reach 50 million Ib. In the production 
of these two metals, the United States is thus rapidly 
catching up with the Nazis, who had a considerable start 
before the war. Zinc supplies, too, should soon become 
more plentiful with the completion of new refineries, and 
the output of other metals is also being speeded up. But 
rigorous economy appears unavoidable. 

Despite the very rapid expansion in output, the shortage 
of machine tools continues. Substantial quantities of 
these are being sent to Great Britain, and, apart from 
the aircraft industry, other defence industries are calling 
for increasing supplies. Here again, the shortage could 
be alleviated by drawing upon other industries for general 
purpose tools. 


Until the end of last year, at any rate, the aircraft 
industry found difficulties in expanding the output of 
engines as rapidly as that of airframes, especially as it 
has undertaken to deliver to Great Britain substantial 
quantities of them. Since the turn of the year, however, 
considerable progress has been recorded. Existing air- 
craft engine manufacturers have shown a good deal of 
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initiative in devising mass-production, i 
methods. In March, to take but one the aggre- 
gate horse-power of the engines produced by the Curtiss. 
Wright Corporation was 1,430,000, compared with 
1,160,000 in January. Production was then j 
ahead of schedule, which calls for a monthly output of 
1,780,000 horse-power by August by Curtiss-Wright 
alone. Contracts for additional engines have been 

with several automobile manufacturers, and these give the 
automobile industry a task for which it is eminently fitted 
because of its years of experience with senemnbty-fian 
methods. The unfulfilled orders for aircraft engines on 
hand by motor manufacturers include: Buick Motor 
Company, $91,000,000 ; Allison, another General Motors - 
subsidiary, $234,000,000; Ford Motor Company 
$122,000,000; Packard Motor Car Company, 
$217,000,000 ; and Studebaker Corporation, $34,000,000, 
For the execution of thost of these contracts, entirely 
new plants must be provided. But, judging by the fol- 
lowing comment in the April number of Aviation, the 
rate of increase in output is now not unsatisfactory : — 


Engine production is steadily catching up with plane 
production. In fact, if all American engines went into 
American planes there would be more than enough. 
[Military] plane production in January, for instance, 
totalled 1,024... actual engine production was about 
2,400. However, some 600 engines were Shipped to 
England, . . . leaving a deficit of 200 engines (calcu- 
lated on the basis of two engines for each aircraft). 


This picture is a little over-optimistic. The engines 
going abroad in crates are nearly all of the high-powered 
combat types, which results in the engines available here 
not always matching up with the planes which need 
them. Moreover, it does not allow for the fact that in 
a few cases plane production is being deliberately held 
down to prevent creation of... planes without 
engines. 


According to Aviation, however, the United States “is 
now building each month more than 900 of three engines 
equal in performance to any production models in the 
world, one of which cannot be matched abroad.” 


On the whole, it seems not unreasonable to expect that 
the United States aircraft industry will fulfill its pro- 
gramme, provided the Government is prepared to 
ensure it the requisite supply of materials and tools and, 
if necessary, of workers. But whether the British fighting 
forces will actually receive a greater number of ai 
than the Nazis in the near future depends, apart from 
the rate of increase in enemy production, on the propor- 
tion of her output America will retain for her own use. 


A comparison of numbers accruing to each side, how- 
ever, provides little guidance to the relative strength of 
the air weapons at the command of Great Britain and 
the Nazis. Apart from numbers, Great Britain’s strength 
“in the air” depends on her ability to defeat attacks by 
the Luftwaffe wherever they are taking place and to strike 
at the enemy’s vitals more successfully than he can strike 
at Great Britain’s. For example, Great Britain still has to 
develop the specialised night fighter in order to counter 
night raids on this country; she needs long-distance 
fighters to catch the Nazi bombers that prey upon ship- 
ping ; and, in view of the greater distance they have to 
fly to reach their targets, the RAF needs more and heavier 
bombers—as well as long-distance fighters—than the 
Luftwaffe before it can give blow for blow. : 

In order to achieve effective superiority over the Nazis, 
the choice of types and their quality are of the utmost 
importance. And this requires the closest collaboration 
between the authorities in the United States and in Great 
Britain in the formulation of the production programmes 
of the two countries. Manufacturers in the United States 
are naturally anxious to develop their own types. But 
the United States is to provide Great Britain, not only 
with superiority in numbers, but also with the right types 


of the highest quality, and with a sufficiency of spare 


rts and auxiliary gear, the collaboration of the industries 
a the two countries must become a good deal closer than 
it is now. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Brenner Meeting 


A Brenner meeting is always part of some larger 
diplomatic whole. The Duce himself has no more signifi- 
cance than an Antonescu or a Pétain ; but ap ay ter 
purposes a Brenner meeting gives weight to Hitler’s diplo- 
matic manceuvring, particularly in the West. Inspired 
reports of the conference spoke of the stabilisation of 
peace in Europe and the organisation of a unified economy. 
B&tain, it is claimed, is at last excluded from the Con- 
tinent, and the nations can now set to work in—to borrow 
the oriental metaphor—their Common Sphere of Co- 
Prosperity. Yet we may doubt whether the culogies of the 
press really represent the substance of the conversations. 
Europe is conquered, but the war is not over. Britain is 
undefeated and resolute, and behind the armed forces of 
Britain looms the growing might of the United States. 
Even if Europe is closed for the time being ‘to Allied 
arms, what guarantee is there against the day of re- 
conquest? For the moment the German advantage in both 
men and material is very great. But, in the larger strategy 
of a war that is nowhere near its end, the whole of the 
Western seaboard is obviously vulnerable. It may not take 
much to move the American mind to regard the occupation 
of Dakar as “inevitable”; Portugal is Britain’s Ally ; the 
Caudillo holds a precarious balance in Spain; and the 
people of France, for all the duplicity and servility of their 
governors, are an enemy people still. Hitler’s problem 
is, therefore, to consolidate his hold on Western Europe, 
including that last outpost of Britain-in-Europe, Gibraltar. 
The co-operation of Vichy is essential, but cannot be 
secured if the full Italian claim to “Tunis, Corsica and 
Nice” is maintained. Since, however, Italy has done 
nothing but show an extraordinary military ineptitude, it 
is unlikely that the Duce will be allowed to disturb Hitler’s 
diplomacy by strident claims on Vichy. The Fuehrer 
probably devoted part of the Brenner meeting to informing 
his unfortunate second that Croatia would be very nearly, 
if not quite, the last crumb to fall from the Nazi table. 


* * * 


Germany’s French Ally 


The Vichy Government has announced its intention 
to defend Syria and Tunis “single-handed” against any 
British attack. The “ single-handed” is superb. The last 
touch of ignominy is given by the commissioning of 
General Weygand, until last June Allied commander in 
the Middle East, to organise the defence. The announce- 
ment is, of course, only part of a long series of negotia- 
tions which have been carried on for weeks between Vichy 
and Berlin ; as a result of these talks, the extent to which 
France has been thrown into the Nazi camp has become 
progressively clearer. The Germans have used Mr Eden’s 
announcement that the Nazis would be fought wherever 
they were found—inside or outside French territory—to 
put on the screw; and while Darlan lashes himself into 
righteous indignation about the bombing of Italian muni- 
tions ships in Sfax harbour, the Nazis have quietly secured 
the use, not only of air bases in Syria, but also, or so it is 
reliably reported, of at least six French naval bases, in- 
cluding Dakar, Casablanca and Beirut, which have been 
reserved for “joint use” by the French and German 
navies. That this is a first step towards commissioning the 
whole French fleet for service with the Axis neéd not be 
questioned. The’ Germans are already arming French 
merchantmen, and it is possible to see how they have 
played on the pride and inferiority complex of Darlan, offer- 
ing him and his fleet a leading role beside “ navy-less” 
Germany in the “new order.” Vichy France, in a word, 
is now the enemy of Britain. Syria is enemy territory ; so 
are the North African colonies ; so is unoccupied France. 


* * * 


Syria on the Verge’ 

Telephonic communication with Syria is said to be 
cut off, while there are persistent reports of various 
districts being in a “state of emergency.” This may be 
due to the widespread rioting and unrest which have been 
going on sporadically for some months ; but, more pro- 





, it is a sign that the French authorities believe 
to be imminent. The attitude of the French is 
Their only 


difficult to understand. hope of maintaining 
some position in the upon a British 
victory, yet they have seen the N: use their aerodromes 
without protest and, if report is true, are now sitting 


defenders are stiffened with Nazi forces. The practicability 
of such a step, of course, depends upon the Allied 
resources available ; but is it fanciful to speculate whether 
Britain’s ally, Turkey, has not a common interest in the 
preservation of Syria? Turkey is in desperate danger of 
encirclement. Already, all freedom of commerce in the 
Dardanelles has vanished and the Aégean Sea is bottled up 
by Nazi-controlled Crete. If Syria were to fall, and after it 
Iraq, the Turks would lose their lifeline eastwards, to 
Basra and beyond. Even if they are. unready for active 
collaboration, here—if anywhere—the provisions of the 
Anglo-Turkish alliance covering “all aid” should surely 
come into force. Air bases on Turkish soil and the use of 
Alexandretta would powerfully assist any British action in 
Syria. Unfortunately, there is so far no evidence to suggest 
pe Turkey is ready to take any active steps in her own 
efence. 


The War Effort 


Ever since the Select Committee of the Commons on 
National iture put out its recent report on the 
present effects of Sunday working and high overtime rates 
in the aircraft industry, a singularly unintelligent dis- 
cussion has been going on. A, quite rightly, argues that no 
man can work seven days a week, week in and week out, 
without harming his workmanship or his application, or 
both. On the other hand, B, equally rightly, maintains 
that it would be absurd and reprehensible, in total war, to 
shut down all aircraft. or arms factories one day in seven. 
There the disputants stop; and the discussion becomes 
precisely the kind of tu quoque wrangle that most inflames 
class feeling. A suggests that ‘the workers are being ex- 
ploited ; B alleges that they are unpatriotic. Indeed, B 
goes further: he draws an analogy between war workers 
and fighting men ; he points out that there was no day of 
rest in Crete and that overtime rates were not paid there 
for Sundays. And, with justice, A can reply that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander ; that the true 
analogy is between, not the soldiers and the war workers, 
but the soldiers and all the rest of the community ; and 
that, if it is logical to propose that aircraft workers should 
be put on the pay and allowances of serving men, it is 
even more logical to propose that every civilian, including 
the most ardent critics of the aircraft workers, should be 
treated in the same way. Whether it would be practicable 
to do this is another matter. It is at any rate obvious that 
the differences in work, in remuneration and (even in these 
Cp Nt ee ee 
those, of every class, do not are symptomatic of the 
stupidity of war ; and it is an incidental virtue of taxation, 
rationing the limitation ,of civilian supplies that they 
do something to narrow these differences. Meanwhile, the 
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More Workers 


The real moral which emerges from all this sound and 
fury about “absentee,” “overpaid,” “overworked” or 
“ ill-managed ” aircraft workers is that every available 
citizen should be mobilised, for the war—in the Services 
or in production ; that nobody should be doing work that 
contributes nothing to the war effort. It is not really 
necessary for aircraft workers to work seven days a week 
in order to keep the aircraft factories going seven days a 
week. If it has to be done at present, it is because there are 
not enough aircraft workers. This cannot be remedied at 
once; in the case of skilled, key workers it is very hard 
indeed to remedy. But that many more workers of all 
grades of skill could have been enlisted and trained for 
aircraft and arms factories in nearly two years of war is 
sufficiently proved by the existence of multitudes of men 
and women who are still working at tasks which, though 
undoubtedly useful to the community in normal times, 
could, and should, be dispensed with during this battle for 
national survival. One of the familiar lessons of Greece 
and Crete is that, unless infinitely more vigorous and ex- 
tensive steps are taken in the immediate future to mobilise 
the nation than have been taken in the past, the present 
crisis may very well turn against us; and it is a saddening 
thought that none of the participants in the heated argu- 
ments about the aircraft industry has so far had sufficient 
sense or sight to see this point. 


* * * 


Sinkings and Replacements 


President Roosevelt’s statement on May 27th that 
Great Britain’s shipyards are replacing barely one-third 
of the merchant ships sunk by the Nazis, and that the 
yards of both Great Britain and the United States together 
are at present putting into commission only about one ton 
of shipping for every two tons sunk, has brought home to 
many the serious nature of the unseen struggle at sea. In 
a sense, the Battle of the Atlantic is.a race between losses 
and replacements. In recent months, the loss of British, 
Allied and neutral merchant shipping (excluding, presum- 
ably, damaged vessels reaching port) has been at the rate 
of about five million gross tons per annum. If Great Britain 
is replacing somewhat less than one-third of these losses, 
the rate of output of her shipyards must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of about 1} million gross tons per annum, a figure 
which suggests an appreciable spurt in production since 
last January when Sir Arthur Salter, then at the Ministry 
of Shipping and now Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport, pointed out that the peak of 
production in the last war, reached in 1918 with an output 
of 1,348,000 gross tons, had then not been surpassed. The 
President’s statement also suggests that the United States 
is now producing merchant ships at the rate of about one 
million gross tons per annum. Clearly, the Allies cannot 
continue indefinitely to lose two tons of the merchant 
shipping at their disposal for every ton they are putting 
into commission. Fortunately, however, the United States 
is rapidly expanding her shipbuilding facilities and, unless 
the rate of sinkings increases, her own and Great Britain’s 
shipyards should be in a position steadily to narrow the 
gap between losses and replacements and to close it by 
next spring. But the closing of the gap between losses and 
replacements at the recent rate of sinkings cannot be the 
final solution of the problem. This must be found in a 
reduction in sinkings, to achieve which successfully 
depends on the extent of the assistance given to Great 
Britain by American naval vessels and long-distance air- 
craft. So long as shipping losses remain at their present 
level, far too great a proportion of the food, materials and 
munitions destined for Great Britain never arrive. 


* * * 


A Dangerous Situation 


During a debate on coal in the House of Commons on 
May 28th, Mr. Grenfell, Secretary to the Mines Depart- 
ment, pointed out that a dange situation existed with 
regard to coal supplies. The coal-mining industry was not 
even producing sufficient coal to meet current demands ; 
and stocks amounted to only 14 million tons, equivalent to 
little more than three weeks’ output. Unless at least 20 
million tons were added to stocks before the end of Octo- 
ber, the position would not be safe. During the same debate 
Mr Lyttelton, President of the Board of Trade, stated that 
the coal problem was no longer one of transport, but one 
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of production. The Ministers were right to lay the cards 
on the table at last. The implications are plain. The time - 


for accumulating the additional 20 million tons of coal for 


stock is short and the task ahead is a heavy one. The appli- _ 
cation of the Essential Works Order to coal-mi de- 
signed to arrest the exodus of miners from the i i 
was coupled with the introduction of the guaranteed pay 
week plus an additional 1s. per manshift, contingent upon 
full attendance as an incentive to greater effort. Unfortu. 
nately, however, the Mineworkers’ Federation has chosen to 
reject the agreement made with the colliery owners at a 
meeting of the Joint Standing Consultative Committee. The 
point at issue appears to be the condition attached to the 
payment of the bonus ; and it should be possible to meet 
some of the miners’ objections. For example, if a man,is 
absent through illness and produces a doctor’s certificate or 
is unable to work for some other valid reason, he should 
not forfeit the bonus. But the principle of the attendance 
clause must be retained, for the bonus is meant to compen- 
sate miners for a bigger effort. If the Federation’s grievance 
is directed merely against the absence of provisions for un- 
avoidable non-attendance, the hitch is not a serious one. But 
if the industry’s energies continue to be spent on discussion 
instead of on production, it will be quite impossible to 
build up stocks, and the dangers in the present situation 


_will become real in the winter, with grievous effects on 


industry as well as on domestic consumers, 


* * 7 


The End of Rashid Ali 


The loss of Crete and the threat to Syria give a rather 
provisional air to the settlement in Iraq ; but it is a matter 
for rejoicing that the British forces were able to crush the 
revolt before Germany was ready to co-operate with the 
rebels. Rashid Ali has followed his Government into exile, 
and the British, after advancing to the outskirts of Baghdad, 
entered the city unopposed after the promulgation of an 
armistice. Earlier reports that Rashid Ali had taken the 
young King, Feisal II, with him on his flight to Iran 
proved to be baseless, and a normal constitutional regime 
has been established under the Regency of Abdul Illah 
and the Premiership of Sayid Jamil Mafai. The new 
Government contains old and trusted friends of constitu- 
tional rule and the British alliance, and it can be assumed 
that trouble in the interior of Iraq is now at an end. The 
revolt. was unpopular from the first, and only internal en- 
thusiasm—which was lacking—could have kept it in being 
once the Germans had failed to reinforce it from outside. 
True, martial law has become necessary in Bagdad ; but 
in Mosul, where resistance continued for a few days longer, 
British forces, advancing by land and in troop-carrying 
planes, have retaken the whole area. Axis agents have all 
been interned, and the Mufti of Jerusalem, who was first 
reported to be at Mosul, is almost certainly with Rashid Ali 
at Tehran. Now the first duty of the British forces in 
Iraq is to prepare for attack from without ; and particular 
attention will, of course, be given to airfields, after the 
lesson of Crete. Even so, Iraq will be very difficult to 
hold without Syria, which, now Crete has gone, is the 
key to the whole defensive system in the Middle East. 


* " * 


Lull in Africa 


This has been a quiet week on the Libyan frontier. 
The German advance towards Sollum has been effectively 
halted at Halfaya Pass, and for the time being neither 
ground nor air patrols have given any sensational pet- 
formance, although the bombing of the Axis sea bases con- 
tinues and has been extended as far west as Sfax. The 
effect on the Libyan campaign of the fall of Crete 1s 
difficult to estimate. Warships reinforcing Tobruk are im 
no greater danger from Crete than from Benina aerodrome, 
and the difficulties of refuelling and repair are at least as 
great in Crete as in Libya. Crete is only 200, miles from 
Tobruk, 250 miles from Mersa Matruh miles 
from Alexandria, but the Axis forces are already nearer to 
all these key points from their Libyan bases. The active 
front in Africa for the time being is Abyssinia, where the 
last remnants of the Italians are being rounded up Mm 
the Gondar area. Fierce fighting is in progress, but 
as they are completely surrounded, their surrender can 
only be a matter of days. In the meantime, reinforcements 
are being steadily drafted north, and the Red Sea and 
Suez Canal have become one of the main supply routes 
for the armies of the East. With the interior of Africa s¢- 
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of the Red Sea to American supplies are the answer to the 
critics who have doubted the wisdom of the Abyssinian 
campaign. 


* * t 


War Damage—Public Utility Undertakings 

On May 29th, the Chancellor of the circu- 
lated a short outline of a scheme for the appli ion of 
war damage insurance to public utility undertakings, which 
are outside the scope of the War Damage Act. It is pro- 
posed that, where the work necessitated is in the nature of 
repair rather than replacement, the payment shall be the 
actual outlay on repair, excluding any outlay resulting 
from the introduction of improvements. In the event of 
damage beyond repair, the payment will be the net outlay 
on replacement, subject to an allowance for the degree 
of depreciation or obsolescence of the old asset; it may 
be, of course, that the asset will not be replaced by one 
of the same character or size, or on the same site, but the 
compensation payable will be determined on like principles, 
with regard also to the service performed by the under- 
taking. If, by reason of redundancy, or otherwise, no re- 
placement is effected, then the payment will be in the 
nature of a value payment, presumably deferred until after 
the war. The scheme will apply to both movable and im- 
movable property without distinction, and in order to avoid 
the need for a valuation—there is no existing valuation, 
and an ad hoc valuation would be impracticable under 
present conditions—contributions of each group of under- 
takings will be 50 per cent of the estimated aggregate pay- 
ments to the group, subject to reconsideration after the 
war ; it would seem, however, that some kind of valuation 
will be necessary for the purpose of allocating the contri- 
butions among the various members of each group. Prefer- 
ential treatment of public utility undertakings in the matter 
of contributions clearly emerges from the proposal to defer 
the first of the four annual contributions covering the risk 
period ending August 31, 1941, until July 1, 1942, as 
also from the application of the 50 per cent principle to 
movable as well as immovable assets. The Chancellor is 
immediately calling into consultation representatives of the 
various undertakings to assist in technical matters, and 
legislation will be introduced as soon as practicable. 


x * x 


Hogsheads from Virginia 


Last week-end, when the rationing of clothes was 
announced and only a few days after a further extension 
of food rationing had been foreshadowed, the first ship- 
ments of tobacco under the Lease-and-Lend scheme 
arrived at a British port. The Economist has never denied 
the proposition that “ the people must have their tobacco ”; 
and it may perhaps be conceded that these shipments did 
not take up room which could have been occupied by 
foodstuffs or war supplies. The point which causes concern 
is that tobacco, alone among civilian requirements—apart 
from wheat, which js surely no parallel—is being 
imported to maintain a consumption higher than before 
the war. The choice is not between no tobacco and some 
tobacco, but between the amount of tobacco that was 
sufficient in 1939 to meet normal peacetime demand and 
the bigger amount that is now supposed to be needed. 
The Tobacco Controller’s claim is that he has no choice. 
He is afraid of discontent if he does not make a more 
plentiful supply of cigarettes available ; and the undoubted 
difficulty of the position he now finds himself in has never 
been disputed by his responsible critics. The point that 
they have repeatedly made, however, is that smokers 
should be content with what they smoked two years ago 
—surely not an onerous condition in wartime—and that 
this position should never have been allowed to arise. 
Whether the fact that it has been allowed to arise was 
due more to the tobacco companies or to the Tobacco 
Controller is really immaterial. In some industrial centres, 
there has admittedly been discontent because of a tem- 
porary shortage. But in these matters Controllers and 
Ministers, it seems, are like Pétain in Clemenceau’s 
description; they tend to be “very nervous” people. 
Most shortages have been local and due to faulty dis- 
tribution, which has very rightly been pilloried in the 
Press, rather than‘ to actually short supplies. If there had 
been frank and deliberate publicity six or eight months 
ago, by the industry and by Ministers, to hold back 





Evacuation Again 


Much has been learned about the problems of evacua- 
tion by the experi of two winters of war. In last week’s 
debate, the recognition of the 


tion point has been r in many reception areas, at the 
very time when competition for billets with the fighting 
Services, and with oe munition workers, is becoming 
acute. The decision oo between all these claimants 
is, as the Minister of Health, Mr Brown, freely admitted, 
one of the most — problems, The second task is the 
provision during summer months of a reserve of 
accommodati 


tion against any possible intensification of — 


bombing in the autumn. Considerable attention was devoted 
in the debate to the question whether evacuation should 
be made compulsory for certain classes. There can be 
little doubt that the rejection of this drastic measure is, in 
present circumstances, wise. The prime object of the 
evacuation of civilians, whether of children or adults, is the 
maintenance of the will to carry on. If some prefer to face 
bombs rather than the trials of separation and billeting, 
the task of the evacuation organisation may be thereby 
lightened ; but it seems certain that more rigorous use 
should be made of the power, to evacuate children com- 
pulsorily where there is medical evidence that health is 
deteriorating. The figures of requisitioned housing supplied 
by Mr Brown; liké most such figures, sound impressive ; 
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and the time has come when unessential evacuation should 
be officially di ‘and housing space reserved for 
those for whom it is a necessity—the homeless, the young, 
the aged and the sick. There is now a definite shortage of 
housing space. Something more could still be done in many 
areas to make available -room and floor-space which 
it has still been found possible to withhold ; but it is a 
fact that evacuation must now be regarded as a benefit to 
be reserved for those whose health or morale would not 
otherwise sustain the present ordeal—or as a means of 
rehousing those who have nowhere else to go. . 


* * * 


Nazis in South America 


The recent attempt at a German putsch in Chile 
illustrates one side of the menace to the safety of Latin 
America ; the other is the actual danger of invasion. Hitler 
himself, according to Dr. Rauschning, has said that he 
intends to conquer Latin America from within. No doubt 
Fifth Columnism has in some cases been a journalistic scare, 
but the danger is real, Persons of German tradition and 
affiliations number 800,000 in Brazil—indeed, the number 
is sometimes given as high as 1,500,000; in Argentina the 
Germanic Union returned an estimate of 237,000 in 1938 ; 
in Chile there are over 30,000; and smaller numbers else- 
where. For years, the Nazification of these ‘minorities has 
been actively and successfully cultivated. Governments 
have not been altogether indifferent to this, and measures 
have been taken in the three ABC States, in Uruguay, 
in Peru, and elsewhere, firstly to prohibit the internal Nazi 
organisation of the German communities and, secondly, to 
promote their assimilation. It is doubtful whether these 
measures have gone far enough, and the United States 
Government is known to be apprehensive, particularly in 
view of the influence of German propagandists with military 
officers and certain high State officials. Indeed, Washington 
seems to regard the weak points in the Latin American 
“front” as two: the Panama Canal and the Dakar-Natal 
“Channel,” eight hours’ flying distance. The former is, 
indeed, fairly well defended, and in any event attacks could 
only come from aerodromes at least 1,000 miles away. 
But defence of the latter offers many difficulties. The 
Brazilian army is weak ; the German influence in the high 
command strong ; the Navy small and antiquated ; and the 
consequent defence of an American coast-line stretching 
the whole length of the Atlantic Ocean anything but easy. 


* * * 


Raiding in the Pacific 


The British authorities recently decided to “ impose all 
disabilities in their power on the trading” of eleven large 
Japanese tankers and eighty-one smaller Japanese ships 
operating in the Pacific. This action was taken to prevent 
these ships from co-operating with German raiders in the 
Pacific, either as supply ships or by wirelessing information 
to the Germans about the movements of British ships. 
Reprisals will take the form of closing Britain’s bunkering 
facilities to these ships. If the United States were to colla- 
borate in these measures, this would effectively prevent the 
crossing of the Pacific by any but the larger ships. Of the 
chief coaling stations in the Pacific, forty-four are under 
either British or American control. Japan and her satellites 
have twenty, but all these are situated round the Yellow 
Sea and are not serviceable for trans-Pacific voyages. If the 
Central and South American republics could be persuaded 
to follow the United States’ lead, another nine stations 
would be closed to the Axis, and even the biggest ships 
could not risk the Pacific crossing if there were no facilities 
awaiting them at the American end. The Axis Powers are 
no better placed for oil. Of the oil-bunkering ports in the 
Pacific, the nineteen Japanese or Japanese-controlled stations 
are again confined to the Yellow Sea, while the United States 
and the Allies control thirty-six ports—to which could be 
added seven Central and South American stations if thev 
agreed to co-operate. Disabilities can thus be imposed, 
provided there is collaboration; and the United States’ 
authorities are not likely to consider very unfavourably any 
proposal which tends to weaken Japanese help to Germany. 
It is difficult to say how far naval co-operation between 
the two Powers has gone. In the autumn and winter, there 
were waves of sinkings of British ships in the Pacific, and 
it was reported that at one time at least twelve converted 
German merchantmen were conducting raids, in all 
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probability from Kobe. The vessels masqueraded under the 
Japanese flag and had the most precise information on the 
movements of ships. There has been something of a hull in 
recent weeks, but the sinkings go on, and rumours are 
abroad of a Japanese deal with Germany whereby Japanese _ 
naval units would be “leased and lent” to the German _ 
navy for active service. The line-up of the future battle is 
growing clearer, and it is no coincidence that on the morrow 
of Britain’s embargo on the Japanese ships the New York 
Herdld Tribune appealed for “an American fleet at 
Singapore.” ‘ 


* * x. 


Help for the Colonies 


When a year ago Parliament passed the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, the circumstances of the 
time appeared to condemn it to the shelf before the Royal 
Assent had been given. Shortly afterwards, Lord 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, circulari 
the Colonial Governors, emphasising the need to economise 
on development schemes, though just before his death he 
stated that something might be done to implement the Act, 
and that the Government would proceed, to a limited 
extent, with a policy of establishing secondary industries 
in some of the colonies. Last week, his successor, Lord 
Moyne, made a much more definite and hopeful statement. 
He announced that the Prime Minister had consented to 
the reopening of the policy of colonial development and 
welfare heralded by the Act. He admitted that “ to-day the 
colonies are to a large extent neglected as States.” “The 
difficulty is that our colonial development has been 
haphazard . . . In the interests of the colonies and our- 
selves we must go in for a much more active policy of 
grants for developments.” The word to seize hold of is 
“haphazard.” Too often financial assistance has been given 
unconstructively. For instance, buying up West African 
cocoa and then burning the unexportable surplus leaves 
the grower with nothing to do but await the buying and 
burning of his next crop, whereas it would be more con- 
structive to spend money on storage and processing facilities 
in West Africa, and on helping the cocoa farmers to produce 
foods for their own use. To-day, when the export trade of 
many colonies is suffering badly and necessaries are fre- 
quently difficult to import, is the time to decide whether 
future colonial development should not rather be based on 
subsistence agriculture and secondary and processing in- 
dustries, rather than on export trade alone. Once this 
decision is made, the grants can be planned and purposeful. 
As to the amount of the grants, Lord Moyne made no 
specific promises. It is very unlikely that the full £5 millions 
a year allowed by the Act will be spent. But, in the civil 
estimates for 1941-42, only £773,000 was voted for colonial 
development and welfare, of which only £400,000 was for 
new schemes, If colonial economic policy is still, even 
after Lord Moyne’s announcement, to be limited to this 
sum, it promises no great change after all ; it is to be hoped, 
therefore, that an early statement on the whole subject will 
be made in Parliament. 


* * * 
’ 


Labour in Conference 


The annual Whitsuntide conference of the Labour 
Party has not proceeded on normal lines. Instead of calling 
for resolutions from local parties and affiliated organisa- 
tions, the executive committee put before the conference 
for endorsement two statements on “ The War” and “ The 
Peace” in addition to the annual report. In preparing the 
statements, the executive was obviously concerned with 
presenting a document which would raise no subjects that 
might embarrass the Government, but which would at 
the same time reassure Labour’s rank and file that the 
identity of the party had not been submerged by coalition. 
There was thus little that was striking in either statement. 
For the most part, they reaffirmed the determination | 
Labour to fight to the end, the establishment of collective 
security after the war, the necessity for economic security, 
prosperity and social justice as the foundations of peace. 
There seems to be a lack of co-operation in preparing the 
statements, for while that on “The War” declared. that 
national unity did not mean the acceptance by one party 
of the views and policy of another, that on “The Peace 
seemed to regard the acceptance of Socialist principles 35 _ 
a prerequisite to reconstruction. But both statements 
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have been more in ing if they had defined Labour’s 
attitude to such current as wage policy and family 
and several 


aa the trade union ives and the 
ference did not commit itself. only means available to 
the conference of criticising the of the 


Mr Bevin that the differentiation between industrial and 
agricultural unemployment insurance is being considered 
by the Statutory Committee. But, on the whole, the con- 
ference had an unreal and unrealistic atmosphere. It had 
the air of a ghost apologising for a scheduled but untimely 
appearance, 

* 


The question whether the leaders of Labour would do 
their best service to the party and the nation after the war, 
by clinging for as long as possible to the Conservative 
connection, was kept hushed. Even the “ conspiracy,” which 
Mr Gibson of the Trades Union Congress has found in 
the Press and elsewhere, to attack the workers’ wages and 
substitute Fascist organs for local government was kept 
muted. What was most lacking was the frank intelligence 
and common sense which, in place of generalities about 
“The War,” would have explained that some at least of 
those who call for a wages policy from the Government do 
so to aid the workers, who are menaced most of all by 
inflation, and not to harm them; and that it is on behalf 
of democracy and the social services, and not for ,the 
sake of arbitrary rule, that regional efficiency in local 
government is sought. There are many sincere Socialists 
who understand war economics. There are some who can 
see the distinction between efficient administration and 
dictatorship. But none of them spoke at the conference. 


* * * 


Standardised Forms 


The Central Register, which from time to time since 
the outbreak of war has been under fire, has recently 
encountered an especially stiff fusillade. The complaints 
are old. The critics claim ‘that the register does not extract 
revealing information from would-be applicants ; that in- 
adequate forms are multiplied ; that no active measures 
are taken to place in work the 200,000 persons whose 
names are upon the register ; and that Government depart- 
ments, in fact, do not use the register. There can be little 
doubt that many of these criticisms are well founded. 
Yet, even so, the current battle between critics and 
defenders of the Register—which appears to narrow down 
to a controversy between those who have failed to secure 
employment by this means and those who have been 
employed through or by it—seems to miss the major 
issue. The Central Register is a pre-war device for listing 
persons with a special type of qualification. It was, in a 
voluntary form, the first of the occupational registrations 
later applied compulsorily by Mr Bevin to engineers and 
dockworkers. Since mid-1939, labour policy has taken a 
step forward. Occupational and man-power surveys have 
become general; their intention is to mobilise ; and their 
sanction is the power to conscript. There must now be 
complete records of all those who possess a certain type 
of skill, whether or head or of hand, and they must be 
the means whereby the country is assured, first, that that 
skill will be used and, secondly, that it will be put to good 
use ; and, if 4 relative shortage of man-power exists in the 
fighting forces and heavy industries simultaneously with 
unused capacity on the register of professional skill, then 
young professional people can be transferred from their 
sedentary occupations’ to more active spheres. If the Central 
Register is to fulfil a useful function in current conditions, 
it must include all professi persons whose qualifica- 
tions fit them for mem ip, and its functions must be 
completely grafted on to Mr Bevin’s schemes for mobilising 
man-power. If much professional skill is not to be wasted 
in the course of the various call-ups of men and women, 
the Central Register must be made effective ; and service 
in Government departments must be organised on the 
same basis as service in the heavy industries, if the vast 
administrative problems of wartime are to be tackled by 
competent brains and experience. 
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Women in the Army 
The fallacious belief persists that women members of 


a ey : or 
women Membela of Parliament. The Jetest hint of he 


view, which runs directly counter to the 
Parliamentary and democratic tradition of this country— 
and is, in f much closer to the corporative principles 
of a country like Fascist Italy—is a report that one of the 
obstacles to an important reform in the management of 
the ATS, which would considerably increase the efficiency 
of this body as an integral part of the British Army, is 
the opposition of four women M.P.s. The point is that the 
ATS, like the other women’s auxiliary services, has no 
operational function as a separate body, independent of 
the military formations with which its members operate. 
Its job is to replace men by women: at every point in the 
structure of the Army where substitution is possible, and 
its members must therefore be fitted in and directed 
according to the plans and orders of the commands to 
which they belong. It is, of course, necessary that, for 
purposes of training and general supervision, and to safe- 
guard the interests and welfare of the ATS qua women, 
there should be the present ATS Council dovetailed with 
the higher departments of the War Office; and that, for 
similar reasons, ATS units should have their own officers. 
But effective control over their work and its organisation 
must rest with the for whom the women are 
working. At present there is an unfortunate dualism in this 
control which, in certain important branches of work; tends 
to cause considerable muddle and inefficiency. The truth 
is that there is considerable confusion over this question. 
It is important that the welfare of women on war 


. service, whether with the Forces or in factories, should 


be protected to the full, and that their special problems 
should be recognised; this is the case, in industry, for 
statutory safeguards and women welfare officers. But there 
is surely no demand for women munition workers to be in 
any way independent of the works managers who are in 
charge of the work they are doing ; and, similarly, there 
should be no opposition to the classification of authority 
which may be needed to make the ATS more useful still 
in the work of the Army. If women M.P.s have this special 
interest in the ATS, they could not do better than to turn 
their attention to the question of recruitment. Man-power 
is one of the main shortages in this country’s war effort ; 
its efficient use in the services is all-important ; and every 
woman who can release a man from non-combatant.duties 
is adding to the Army’s strength. Yet the ATS is tens of 
thousands below its establishment. In one branch of work 
of special urgency, where it has been decided to replace 
well over 1,000 men by women, the latest intake of women 
recruits at their training centre was well below roo, though 
the centre could actually accommodaie four times as 
many. At very many points throughout the ATS, women 
are being overworked because their units are wurider 
strength ; and so long as this is so, both the plaints of 
women M.P.s about “ women’s rights” and the claims of 
the Government about the “mobilisation” of woman- 
power will remain equally empty. F 
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Exports & Imports 


While the war has increased the already vital 
need for exports and imports, it has, at the same 
time, necessitated the introduction of numerous 
regulations and restrictions which add con- 
siderably to the trader’s difficulties. 


The Westminster Bank maintains Specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain 
expert advice and assistance in dealing with 
such problems as arise, and it strongly advises 
those who are exporting or importing to con- 
sult it as soon as their intentions are known. 
Information is also available regarding Docu- 
mentary Credits—so necessary to the financing 
of war-time trade. ; 


Further particulars may. be obtained from 
the Manager of any branch or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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(By a Correspondent) 


cé GOVERNMENT of sugar, by sugar, for sugar, 
inevitably tending to restrict development in other 
ways ”—thus the situation in British Guiana was summed 
up by a Parliamentary Commission which visited the Colony 
in 1927. Fourteen years later, the gosition is essentially the 
same, with the additional difficulties created in the mean- 
time by the international sugar restriction scheme and then 
by the war, which has further restricted sugar production 
and caused a steep rise in the price of imports. ; 
The decline in the sugar industry has had repercussions 
on the Colony’s whole economy. First of all, it has led to 
great unemployment, and this, combined with the reduction 
in export income, means a fall in imports, with a conse- 
quent decline in customs revenue which is by far- the 
highest single item contributing to British Guiana’s total 


revenue. Budget deficits are, as a result, more frequent , 


than not—another large deficit is estimated for 1941—and 
it has consequently not been possible to accumulate a 
reserve fund on which to draw in times like the present. It 
has also been impossible to spend adequate sums on 
developing other industries to supplement and take the place 
of sugar, especially as debt charges absorb about one-fifth 
of the total revenue raised. The public debt amounts to 
nearly £4} millions, equivalent to a debt of £13 per head 
of the population—compared with £9 per head in Trinidad, 
£4 in Jamaica and £2 in Barbados—and most of it was 
raised at interest rates of 5 to 6 per cent. 

The reliance on sugar and consequent neglect of other 
industries is also illustrated by the extraordinary position 
of the rice industry. Rice is the principal foodstuff of the 
mass of the population, but the production of rice, after 
rising sharply in the ‘twenties and early "thirties, has fallen 
steadily in the last few years. This is due first of all to the 
lack of well-drained land. British Guiana is badly hampered 
by the fact that most of the cultivable land is below sea 
level, which makes drainage enormously expensive. To 
extend the area under rice, therefore, a big, well-planned 
scheme is essential, which, as the West India Royal Com- 
mission pointed out, would have to be—in its initial stages 
at least—financed by free grants from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. It would probably be impossible to carry out such 
a scheme under present conditions, but interim measures 
might be put into effect. Unfortunately, last August the 
Legislative Council decided to forgo an Imperial grant, 
which was to meet most of a vote of 360,000 dollars for 
drainage, as a contribution towards the Imperial war effort 
——a self-denying ordinance which was very patriotic, but 


hardly in the best interests of the Colony as a whole. It 


was, however, stated recently in the House of Commons 
that the British Government would consider sympathetically 
any applications from British Guiana for financial assistance 
towards welfare and development schemes. 
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The second adverse factor in the rice industry is 
lack of an efficient central mill. The actual yield of 
per acre is high, but, according to the Director of 
ture, “inefficient milling by numerous small units, 
marketing system in which too many middlemen 
vested interests participate, have been a great handicap 1 
the prosperity of the paddy grower.” An expert, who was 
recently sent out from the Government rice mill in Perak, 
made detailed proposals for a central rice-milling «system. 
But the mill has not yet been established; and in the 
meantime British Guiana rice is unable to maintain its 
natural export market in the Caribbean, which is con- 
tinuing to import from Burma—with a consequent waste 
of shipping that should now at all costs be avoided. 

In recent years, a quarrel has been going on between 
the rice growers on the east coast of Demerara and the East 
Demerara Conservancy—the controllers of which are sugar 
planters. In 1938, the former complained that the water in 
the Conservancy was being deliberately kept at a high 
level ; they pointed out that since 1934 the floods had been 
growing in intensity and were causing them serious harm. 
Further, they urge that two new sluices, which are to be 
built on the Demerara river, with the alleged object of 
relieving the surplus of water in the Conservancy, will , 
actually have the opposite effect ; that an increase in the 
water supply there is in the interests of the sugar growers, 
who use a certain method of sugar cultivation called “ flood- 
fallowing ”; and, finally, that the Development Trust 
Fund, from which a free grant for one sluice has been 
made, would be wrongly diverted if it were thus used to 
benefit the large sugar planters alone. How much truth 
there is in all these claims it is‘impossible to say, but the 
fact that the building of the Conservancy has caused flood- 
ing and the destruction of flourishing farmland is generally 
admitted, even in official reports. 

Handicapped though it is by the extraordinary drainage 
difficulties, British Guiana is not without some natural 
resources. Of the many minerals which are claimed to be 
present and workable, bauxite is the most important and 
ought, in these days, to rank as an essential material of 
war. Yet, though one mining company has been producing 
bauxite for some time, another—the British and Colonial 
Bauxite Company, a subsidiary of British Aluminium—to 
which a concession to work the remaining bauxite ore has 
been granted, has not yet started operations. Thus, what 
might have been another opening for the labour dis- 
placed by sugar restriction has remained closed, and un- 
employment is so bad that, when the American Mission to 
prepare for the construction of the new naval base arrived, 
its hotel was stormed by crowds of men demanding work. 

Labour troubles are aggravated by the predominance of 
East Indian indentured labour. Until 1932, there was 4 
Protector of Immigrants to supervise this labour, but the 
post was abolished in that year, and though a Labour 
Commissioner was recently appointed, conditions in the 
meantime have further deteriorated—housing, for in- 
stance, is said to be worse than in any of the West Indian 
islands. The Indians form a separate community; they 
speak little or no English, and as they number some 
143,000 of a total population of 337,000, the reasons for 
the political backwardness of the colony are obvious. 
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A “ Plantocracy "’ 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that British Guiana 
has one of the most reactionary constitutions in the 
colonial empire. The property qualifications for elected 
membership of the Legislative Council compare unfavour- 
ably even with Jamaica and Trinidad. Thus, one of the 
alternative qualifications is a clear annual income of not 
less than $2,400—equivalent to £576—whereas in Jamaica 
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The franchise qualifications income 
qualification is $300 (72), compared wih £90:00: Somaion 
and £43 tes, ie noe true ; 
voter has only to fulfil one various oe. 
“Stions, but they are all high enough to allow y 29 
per cent of the population the vote, ared with 5.5 per 
cent for Jamaica and 6.5 per cent for Trinidad before the 
proposed changes. y, there can be no constitutional 
reform so long as a large proportion 
illiterate and unassimilated, 

must be the education of the East Indian population. In 
the meantime, it should be the duty of 

ment to see that the balance of influence is not weighted 
heavily in favour of the sugar planters. 


Before the President’s 
Speech 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


May 20th 

For the third time since the election last November, public 
impatience with the inaction of the President is accumu- 
lating. By many his hesitation is attributed to a deter- 
mination not to make the Wilsonian mistake of moving 
into an area where the country will not follow him. Even 
Wilson, moreover, waited for his war declaration until 
an incident dramatised the threat to the country. 
Critics agree that the country must not again say 
things it is unwilling to underwrite. But they are con- 
vinced the Nazis are not going to simplify matters 
by providing a dramatic incident, and they believe that 
without executive leadership the ground of consent to 
drastic action, after a certain point in time, is likely to be 
narrowed rather than broadened. 

In substantiation of this latter view, they stress the 
current disadvantage of supporters of the Administration 
compared with adherents of the America First attitude. 
Followers of the Lindbergh Line are able to state exactly 
what they are against ; in the absence of Presidential state- 
ments, proponents of the policy favoured by the majority 
are unable to be comparably specific. Yet most of the 
proposals necessary to crystallise public effort have already 
been made, by Secretaries Hull, Stimson and Knox and 
lesser members of the defence organisation. 

Moreover, it seems probable that most people have by 
now made up their minds—the tension in business circles 
in some of the mid-Western cities certainly leaves little 
room for neutrals. The Fight for Freedom Committee, 
established a few weeks ago to occupy a more all-out 
position than the short-of-war effort of the Committee to 
Defend America, has given an opportunity for a straight 
choice between its unequivocal declaration that “this is our 
fight” and “we ought to be in it” and the beliefs of the 
America First Committee ; and while America First mail 
still predominates in the White House mail bag, adherents 
of the all-out position are being added at a rapid rate. A 
petition circulated in Virginia for forty-eight hours before 
the President’s dedication of the Woodrow Wilson Shrine 
at Staunton accumulated 652 signatures from all parts of 
the State and all walks of life on the four proposals : — 


The use of the armed forces of the United States under 
our own flag to establish control over the whole North 
Atlantic area ; 

The use of the Navy and Air Force under our own com- 
mand to convoy supplies to in the British Isles ; 

The apprehension of all columnists and traitors ; 

The severance of diplomatic relations with European 
tyrants. 


That the tide is running heavily toward use of the armed 
forces as well as the industrial forces can moreover be 
tested from some recent conversions. The attitude of the 
Saturday Evening Post is a case in point. The Post is a 
large, slick-papered magazine ; its offerings of Mystery— 
Romance—Baseball—Biography are interlarded between 
columns of fabulous advertising. The president of the 
company that publishes it is also president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It has been an anti- 
Administration journal from the beginning of the New 
Deal and a proponent of isolationism from the 1920's. 
During the last year, it has published various articles whose 
paragraphs fall easily into parallel columns with the utter- 
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The leading editorial carries the transition from isola- 
tionism one step further. It reviews the history of the 
effect of new war instruments on strategy from the phalanx 
to the dive bomber, and reaches the conclusion : — 


Changes of position as laboured as this one show that 
a ground swell is being felt. For the immediate future such 
support is strengthening to the Administration. For the 
longer future, the rest of that editorial should be held as 
a warning. Those who feel that there may be a wrong side 
to be on in a war will not feel that the same holds for a 
—_— The final sentence of the editorial just mentioned 
reads : — 


For a while, therefore, it may be that the only answer to 
a tank will be a more formidable tank, and to an airplane a 
aes Gs aie Sane. are raged but unless at last man shal! 
utterly destroy himself is own weapons, his i i 
will fin answers, and coachalbine anit doles aan 
unknown will restore to defence its rightful ‘ 
Under it is printed the following quotation frorh 
Jefferson : — 
For us to attempt to reform all Europe and bring them 
back to principles of morality and a respect for the equal rights 
of nations would show us to be maniacs of another character. 


But to anticipate the making of the peace is to jump a 
stage. First there is a war to win. (The story may 
already have crossed the ocean of the demonstration of the 
first completed tank of an experimental model. Mr 
Knudsen, among those present, growled: “Five hundred 
people to see one tank—I wish it were five hundred tanks 
with one person to see them.”) 
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Roumania, Partner of 


the Axis 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
fune 3rd 

THe Roumanian Democratic Committee in London has 
received news from Roumania. The events of the last 
eighteen months have shattered the basis of her political 
and economic life. With her lost territory went 6,500,000 
inhabitants and about 11 per cent of her industry. The 
climax was the very bad harvest in 1940, Roumania’s poorest 
during the last 10 years. Barley yielded only 750 kg. and 
wheat only 1,079 kg. per hectare. Thus Roumania has not 
even enough for her own needs, and had to introduce 
a compulsory mixture of 20 per cent maize with flour. 
There is also a scarcity of other foodstuffs ; for instance, 
onions, potatoes, meat and fats. This is partly caused by 
maldistribution, but partly by actual shortage. Under 
German pressure, everything available was exported to 
Germany in 1940 without regard to Roumania’s own needs. 
A “cereal centre” was organised, under German director- 
ship, which supervises exports, and only members of this 
centre have the right to deal in cereals. In addition, a mixed 
Roumanian-German Commission was established at the 
Roumanian Ministry of Economics to decide on the export 
of agricultural products. In order to prevent any cereals 
from going to countries other than Germany, Roumania 
was forced to prohibit all exports except those allowed by 
the mixed Commission—which, of course, permits only 
those destined for the Reich. 

Roumanian exports in cereals and similar products 
decreased from 6,191,874 tons in the first ten months of 
1939 to 4,688,155 tons in 1940. The average price per ton, 
however, increased from 3,290 lei to ‘6,770 lei. During 
Ir months Roumania’s trade was as follows :— 

(In million lei) 
ExPorTs IMPORTS 

1939... ion ee 1939... ... 20,869 

1940 ... a» ©694562 1940... ... 25,981 

Translated into quantities, imports and exports in 1940 
were much smaller than in 1939, and imports of raw 
materials are estimated to have decreased by 30 per cent. 
At the moment Roumania has no export surplus in food- 
stuffs or cereals, except maize, and it is feared that the 
country will suffer from severe scarcity in June. 
, The production of oil has declined for several reasons. 
Owing to the uncertain situation, many firms stopped new 
investments. Old oil wells are running dry and new ones 
are not drilled. In industrial materials, Roumania 
seems to Be nearly exhausted. There appears to be no 
rubber at all; no motor tyres are available ; and all stocks 
which were still in the country have been confiscated for 
the State. There is a considerable lack of nickel, copper, 
iron ore and cotton. 

Economically, Roumania tends to be a liability to Ger- 
many rather than an asset. Of all the Central European and 
East European agricultural states, it was Roumania which 
dealt most with Western Europe and the Levant, and there- 
fore was particularly affected by the interruption of trade 
with these countries. Deterioration is also noticeable in 
another direction. As long as the International European 
Danube Commission supervised shipping conditions in the 
Sulina Canal, which is the only exit from the Danube to 
the Black Sea, the sandbanks which are constantly formed 
were cleared away, and shipping was at least safe. When 
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Roumania started to take over the upkeep herself, 

ties arose immediately. On February 2oth the 
merchantman Carpati, arriving from Odessa with a 
of 6,300 tons of rice destined for Germany, ran on to a 
bank, turned over, and barred the entrance into the 


Control of Industry 


In order to keep going those industrial firms whi 
necessary for the defence of the State, a decree i 
placing them under military control. The main 
it are: (1) Any institution or enterprise belonging 
State, to private persons or to companies can be 
military control when the higher interests of 
demand it ; (2) action may be taken by the War Office 
recommendation by the respective authority, but the 
Ministry can also act on its own initiative ; (3) by mili 
control is understood the placing of the firms, their 
and material under military directorship, -discipli 
jurisdiction. 
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Turkish Trade Problems 


[FROM OUR ISTANBUL CORRESPONDENT] 


April 15th 

FrRoM 1929, when exports fell a full 40 per cent below 
imports, until the outbreak of this war, Turkish attention 
was constantly directed towards avoiding an adverse balance 
of trade at all costs. These efforts were successful through- 
out the decade, with the sole exception of 1938, when 
imports again exceeded exports—by, however, as little as 
3.25 per cent. The problem has now been completely 
reversed, and the main object has become to maintain the 
level of imports. It is no longer feared that Turkish staples 
will remain unsold, while the reality of war conditions 
attaches increased importance to the actual possession of 
goods or to their exchange against other goods. 

Despite all efforts, however, the Turkish trade balance 
shows an increasing export surplus, which is well illustrated 
by the figures available for January, 1941 :— 


January January 
1940 1941 
£T £T 
A TR 10,803,000 13,938,000 § 
EE. Suds tictondedsoscnncs 5,011,000 4,515,000 
Export Surplus 5,792,000 9,423,000 . 


Details of these statistics, moreover, are significant. They 
show that the aggregate share of Germany, Italy, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Holland and Hungary in Turkish 
imports in January, 1941, was £1T2,515,000, or 55 per cent 
of the total, while exports to the same countries amounted 
to £T6,141,000, or 44 per cent of the total. Turkish exports 
to that area are primarily due to the fact that it is only in 
this way that Turkey is able to obtain certain categories of 
goods which she is unable to receive from elsewhere. It is 
worth stressing that, despite such imports from German- 
controlled countries, there still exists an unquestioned 
shortage of import goods. 

Certain German supplies are, no doubt, vital, but for a 
great many others there exists many alternative sources of 
supply within the British Empire. Gradually the Govern- 
ment scheme, as well as the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation, have, after a long lapse, caused British pro- 
ducts to re-appear on the Turkish market. The sight of 
British steamers delivering the goods has stimulated the 
placing of orders in Britain notwithstanding the unavoid- 
able delay of delivery and difficulties in postal communica- 
tions. Meanwhile, however, has come the news that, as 2 
consequence of the recent concentration on the war effort, 
export licences for a great many of such orders have been 
refused. At the same time, Germany has launched a cam- 
paign on the Turkish market, flooding all firms with offers, 
and thus attempting to discourage business with Britain. 

There is a.general impression that the British trade 
authorities are primarily concerned with the buying up of 
staples of local production so as to ensure prosperity, 
to prevent them from being exported to undesirable 
destinations. Such a policy might certainly be favourably 
supplemented by meeting the greater part of Turkish com- 
mercial requirements, the grand total of which may roughly 
be assessed at a maximum of £18 millions sterling per 
annum. At the same time, it would encourage the great 
number of those pro-English commercial agents who toil 
hard to win the Turkish market for British trade. 
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German Europe 


Road Transport.—The structure of Germany’s road 
transport industry is unusually complex. There are differ- 
ences between transport over long and short distances; there 
is competition between independent hauliers; there is a 
road transport section of the Reichsbahn ; and there is a 
special transport organisation for factory distribution. This 


war, another difficulty disproportionate in- 
crease of transport demands compared with the falling-off 
in carrying capacity because of the requisitioning of vehicles 
for military purposes. After several attempts to 
organise wartime road transport regionally, a central autho- 
rity was created ; the special commissar for the motor-car 
industry; Major ‘General von Schell, was appointed road 
transport dictator. Von Schell, who had been in charge of 
the motorisation of the army, combines, as Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Transport and as special com- 
missar, all the controlling positions in the motor-car and 
motor transport industries. 

Wartime road transport is concentrated on traffic over 
short distances. In each district, a general commissar for 
transport decides priority questions, organises the carriage 
of foodstuffs, and acts as adviser to transport organisations. 
The organisation of the short-distance traffic itself is directed 
by yet another commissar. These central and regional autho- 
rities rely on the self-governing organisations of the industry, 
which are centralised in the Motor Transport Group. Apart 
from the transport done by the Reichsbahn, the operating 
organisations of the whole transport industry are the Trans- 
port Booking Co-operatives, and the Transport Pools 
(Transportgemeinschaften). District Co-operatives (which 
numbered 6,000 members at the end of 1940, against only 
1,500 at the beginning of 1939) allocate all orders which 
exceed the carrying capacity of single members; they 
act as clearing houses for orders; they advance money ; 
and they arrange and cash bills.’ In the transport pools, 
independent hauliers as well as factories | their vehicles 
for mutual use. Thus, both the demand for and the supply 
of transport are co-operatively organised. At the end of 
1940, 4,230 transport pools were registered, comprising 
124,370 firms and 30,000 vehicles, that is, about 7 per cent 
of the total number of lorries on the road at the beginning 
of the war. The first pools were formed before the war 
when the bulk orders arising out of the building of ‘the 
“ West Wall” were beyond the capacity of single hauliers. 

The actual number of lorries at present engaged in road 
transport probably exceeds the 422,818 engaged at the 
beginning of the war, becayse of the requisitioning of 
vehicles in occupied countries. The regional commissars 
are mainly engaged in reducing the average distances over 
which goods are carried, and in organising the full use of 
the vehicles on both ways of the run. Traffic over short 
distances means, chiefly, the clearing of railway stations and 
the transport of foodstuffs and fuel for the population of big 
towns. By collaboration with the agricultural marketing 
organisations, the agricultural supply districts of big towns 
have been reorganised. The average distance for the milk 
supply of Berlin has been reduced to 38 miles; and the 
boundaries of the butter, potato and vegetable supply dis- 
tricts have been redrawn. 

In factory distribution, the carrying of goods not owned 
by the factory has been made compulsory, whereas before 
the war these vehicles were forbidden to carry other than 
factory-owned goods, because of the competition they would 
have offered to independent hauliers. The carrying capacity 
of factory-owned vehicles is now much better used than 
before the war; but average transport hours have increased, 
because collecting goods on the return journey takes time. 

The most interesting point in the wartime organisation 
is that the Motor Transport Union, which the long-distance 
hauliers organised before the war, has placed its organisa- 
tion at the disposal of the short-distance hauliers, who were 
relatively unorganised. Unified freight charges have been 
introduced ; “ stand-by convoys” have been organised for 
emergencies, and the 80 loading and distribution centres of 
the Union are now used by the commissars for short- 
distance work. 

All freights are controlled. The sender as well as the 
receiver of goods is required to state the necessity for trans- 
porting them, and pelority is sways decided by one mes, 

district commissar. War transport, such as — 
for. ccmmmuaat fecncion by sapuluned, by ia. eiigie. coaual 
authority, the special commissar for the motorised trans- 





port of ee ee Huehniein, who was 
ee SF te ae 1940. 

task is the organisation and centralisation of long- 
distance transport which is confined to carriage for arma- 
ment works. 


sities, the former differences in charges between long and 
short distance transport are disappearing. 
‘ria 1938 cad tnnport amounted vo fo mi 


be estimated. In amounted to 10.4 mil- 
fog tee eran nape the total goods traffic. It 
inceeabed ta ka sation on tons during the first six months 
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Air’ Transport. —The Deutsche Lufthansa AG continued ~ 


civil air services during 1940 on a reduced scale 
1938. 1939. 1940. 


Passengers ......... 255,000 243,000 95,000 
Luggage (in tons) 388 408 440 
F - 1,322 1,026 900 

i 2 5,289 5,913 1,000 


The total distances flown declined from 14} million 
kilometres in 1939 to 54 million kilometres in 1940, Con- 
siderable special freights are not included in the official 
figures. The annual report indicates, however, that air 
transport was extensively used for the carriage of civilian 
goods, especially in the services to neutral countries. 


& 


Agriculture.—The receipts of Germany’s agriculture 
from sales in the Old Reich increased in 1939-40, the first 
—— year, by only 2.4 per cent; they were Rm. 10,948 
millions. 


icultural Sales. 
. millions) 
1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

Canntlin® éisecvcksinvicsihevtidtbesdestinibie 1,644 2,267 2,015 
Potatoes for human consumption... 446 470 560 
Total potatoes .......cccrssscccesescoress 629 648 733 
RNEE a cctindunscheuinsiobeishisiteatebventine 702 574 619 
Venera elaiesih hachaiein the naiibey vi eaten laldini’ 375 117 368 
pekbuadbdnsenstocneentehes Recnben: © 210 214 232 

Toul oa plant PFOdUcts ..........seeeeee 3,880 4,162 4,326 
vestock for slaughter......... 3,556 3,722 3,577 


Total dairy and animal products ... 6,096 6,532 6,622 
REEMe CtARY evtincenessisesciiseissscrveecces 2,025 2,302 2,465 
9,976 10,694 10,948 


The increase in the receipts from milk sales was caused 
by an increase in price. The most interesting points are 
the increases in potato sales by 19 per cent and in sugar, 
fruit and vegetable sales by 8 per cent, 215 per cent and 
8.4 per cent. respectively. The receipts from the sale of 
fat-stock fell, however, by 3.9 per cent. 

Germany’s wartime diet is thus revealed. The con- 
sumption of meat and other high-quality foodstuffs has 
been reduced and replaced by the increasing consumption 
of potatoes and vegetables. The rise in the 
value of fruit sales was caused by a good harvest. The 
failure of the cereal harvest is also revealed. 

The trend shown by these figures is probably continu- 
i ing in the current agricultural year. A reduction in the 
alae meat ration from 500 to 400 ee gna or from 
17.7 ounces to 14.1 ounces (“heavy get twice as 
much and “ very heavy workers ” pap os erie gg 
announced, In the current year, the production of vege- 
tables will probably increase by 10 per cent, and every 
efor is beng made to increase the numb of ig. 
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N article in these pages last week provided an abridged 
A statistical review of the building society movement 
after sixteen months of war and five months of air bom- 
bardment. It presented a picture which, in some important 
respects, was better than might have been expected. The 
total resources of the movement have changed but little 
since 1938 ; mortgage borrowers have continued to honour 
their covenants to a commendable extent; the cessation 
of new mortgage lending has assisted the liquidity of the 
societies at a time when liquidity was urgently needed. 
The experience of the past year merits the thankfulness 
both of building.society executives and their investors. But 
there are sterner problems to be faced. 

It is the purpose of this second article to discuss these 
problems, and it should not need saying that any com- 


‘ments, even when they are critical, are intended only to 


be constructive. Ir has been one of the misfortunes of the 
movement that, in the hey-day of its progress and 
prosperity, it did not listen very closely to the cautionary 
counsels of those of its leaders and those outside who saw 
danger in too easy th and potential weakness in ill- 
considered finance. petition on the part of many of 
the larger societies has ten@ed to obscure the original 
principles of co-operation on which the movement was 
founded. Their driving force and policy has come in- 
creasingly to resemble that of the large business corpora- 
tion, though their legal form remains that of the Victorian 
friendly society. The result is not merely a loss of social 
values—intimate contact between the borrower and his 
society; and intimate trust of the society by a local circle 
of investors—but also the appearance of a series of highly 
specialised and formidable financial problems. 

It is an old habit to tilt at “ borrowing short and lending 
long,” and building society leaders may show under- 
standable impatience on hearing this precept once again. 
Yet the fact is inescapable that, because building society 
finance is arranged on that principle, the societies now find 
their war-time problems redoubled. In the early years of 
the movement, there was no guarantee, either implied or 
expressed, that an investor could re-call his money at 
notice. Investors often had to wait until the society came 
into funds from the gradual repayment of mortgages. But 
in the "twenties and ‘thirties, investors made the automatic 
assumption that, whatever the rules of the society might 
say, instant liquidity was assured, and they were not en- 
couraged to think otherwise. That liquidity factor, coupled 
with generous—if not over-generous—rates of interest, has 
done more thar anything else to finance the terrific ex- 
pansion of building society lending during the past two 
decades. 

On the mortgage side, the legal relationship between the 
societies and ‘their mortgagors is clear; but it has become 
overgrown with popular conceptions which, though they 
may have no legal foundation, have become so powerful 
in the public mind that they now demand and receive a 
kind of equity treatment of their own. Lord Simon was 
speaking doubtful law, when the War Damage Bill was 
being considered in the House of Lords, in saying that, in 
the case of smaller houses, the relations between mortgagor 
and mortgagee were very much the same as the relations 
between landlord and tenant. But his words did accurately 
describe the social and economic attitude of many borrowers 
towards their societies. The movement may object to the 
proposition, but it cannot escape from its consequences. It 
is a matter of fact that it is now too late in the day for 
the societies to stand on the purely legal relations between 
themselves and their mortgagors, and their policy has to 
be adjusted to that plain fact. 

Here, then, are the two sides of building society finance: 
a mass of public money which the societies hold temporarily 
in trust, and a mass of debt which, in the average borrower’s 
mind, does not mean a capital sum of several hundred 
pounds, but a weekly outgoing of several shillings and 
pence. Despite the effects of calling-up, evacuation and 
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Building Societies in Wartime—II 


bombardment, mortgage repayments last year equalled 
about two-thirds of the pre-war level. But it is probably 
too much to expect that this performance will be repeated 
during the present year of intensified enlistment and war 
dislocation. Even if no new mortgage business were trans- 
acted this year, the societies would probably experience a 
fall—and possibly a significant fall—in the amount of funds 
repaid to them. There is, moreover, no means of augment- 
ing the inflow, for even where mortgagors are not pro- 
tected by statute against foreclosure (as are, for example, 
men serving with the Forces), financial and social interest 
alike demand that mortgagors in distress should be tided 
over misfortune, so that they can resume their due pay- 
ments when times improve ; and the societies have recog- 
nised this principle. ° 

The normal remedies of the mortgagee against non- 
payment, in short, are only available to the societies in 
law, and not in fact. Meanwhile, what is the position of 
the shareholder or depositor who requires repayment? 
The “ stay ” of six months before repayment has, of course, 
been widely adopted by societies. But for the society which 
is confronted by persistent demands for repayment, the 
“stay” merely defers the problem for that period. Some 
investors have discovered, in their surprised ignorance of 
their societies’ rules, that they may have to wait their turn 
for repayment even after six months have expired. It is no 
accident that the societies which have been compelled to 
resort to this rota scheme have frequently been those — 
whose liquidity margin was allowed to run unduly low 
before the war or whose ambition to expand was accom- 
panied by relaxed financial standards. So far, any sugges- 
tion of overt trouble has been avoided, but the technique, 
if not the terminology, of the “standstill” has been re- 
quired—subject, of course, to special dispensation for in- 
vestors whose needs are urgent. The tendency may well 
be that this informal blocking of balances will have to be 
continued and extended. If the long borrowers do not, or 
cannot, repay their loans as they fall due, the short lenders 
cannot hope to get their money back at short notice. The 
war has raised, in a most crucial form, the controversial 
question whether part, at least, of the building societies’ 
resources—now of the order of £750 millions—should not 
be permanently financed. When the time comes for recon- 
struction, and the movement again plays its part in build- 
ing finance, it may do well to remember this wartime lesson. 

There is another dilemma which is very apparent to- 
day. It can be summed up in the question: stronger 
revenue accounts or stronger balance sheets? The revenue 
side of building society finance at present is particularly 
difficult, but there seem, at first sight, to be no remedies 
immediately available which would not have unfortunate 
repercussions upon their resources. The dominant factors 
in the revenue equation are the rates of interest paid on 
shares and deposits and that received on mortgages. The 
former have been generally scaled down to 3 per cent 
and 2} per cent tax free, respectively, while the latter rate 
appears to be a shade over 43 per cent. The weighted 
average rate which the societies pay for their funds 1s 
only slightly below 3 per cent, and the average return on 
their assets (taking account of the small return on about 
one-eigth of them consisting of investments and cash), 1s 
probably only fractionally higher than 4} per cent. Out of 
the margin of 14 per cent, or a little more, the societies 
have to meet management expenses, income tax, War 
damage contributions, and find something for reserves—if 
they can. With no change in the basis of the tax composi- 
tion this year (which is unlikely in view of the extension of 
tax to lower incomes) the compounded rate, which the 
societies pay, would rise from 4s. 1.85d. to 5s. 0.§d. in 
each pound of distributed profits. Taxation, in short, ab- 
sorbs at least half of the revenue margin. Secondly, the 
war damage contribution which, at £2 millions a year for 
five years, can be roughly stated as an annual charge 0” 
the societies of 5s. per cent of mortgage assets, must Cer 
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obtain relief. The war damage contribution is and 
costly though it may be, it gives the 
tion for their main assets Which they 
the war broke out. Taxation may well 
this year than 5s. in the £. The only way, 
improving the revenue 
rates. Suggestions have er been made that i 
be necessary to raise the rate i 

the revenue margin towards 2 per cent. For this o> are 
tory power would be required ; and it is not di 

foresee the practical public difficulties of obtaining such 
a measure. The other alternative is further to reduce the 
rate payable on shares and deposits. But these rates are 
already near, if not at, the levels at which the small build- 
ing society investor might prefer to switch into the maxi- 
mum number of saving certificates, or 3 per cent Defence 
bonds. To reduce these rates further, therefore, might 
encourage increased withdrawals, and»many leaders in the 
movement clearly fear this possibility. But the alternative 
of obtaining: and applying statutory sanction for higher 
mortgage rates would seem neither politic, equitable nor 
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Finance and Banking 


Back to Abundance 


The return to easy conditions in the money market has 
been abrupt. The transition occurred towards the close of 
last week, its cause being the cumulative weight of the 
“ special ” assistance given by purchases of bills for account 
both of the Bank of England and of Public departments. 
Of the latter operations one important item has probably 
been the investment of the substantial sums paid in 
respect of the first premium on the voluntary insurance 
scheme against war damage to chattels. This week the 
reversal to ease was accentuated by the payment of War 
Loan dividend and by disbursements on the dollar securi- 
ties acquiréd by the latest Vesting Order. The banks have 
therefore found themselves well stockéd with cash and have 
returned to the market as keen buyers of bills. This ease 
is fully reflected in the latest Bank return which shows 
an: increase in bankers’ deposits of £10,962,000 to the 
“comfortable” figure of £121,866,000. The counterpart 
to this movement is more than provided for by a fall of 
£21,404,000 in Public deposits. The differential between 
these two movements is largely explained by a fall of 
£9,809,000 in Other securities representing a further repay- 
ment of accommodation granted to the India Council in 
connection with the recent repatriation of sterling securities. 
The note circulation makes a further sharp jump of 
£5,918,000 to the new record figure of £635,431,000, but 
as a factor on the credit situation this movement is 
approximately offset by a rise of £5,110,000 in the Bank’s 
holding of Government securities. The sharp rise in the 
circulation can in large measure be explained by holiday 
and end-of-month influences. It has reduced the reserve of 
unissued notes to £44,810,000, i.e., below the figure of the 
recent increase in the fiduciary circulation. 

’ * * * 


Floating Debt Changes 


Despite the heavy excess of expenditure over revenue 
over the past five weeks, the debt return covering the peri 
April 26th to May 31st provides one of the smallest 
monthly increases in the floating debt since the beginning 
of the war. The explanation is, of course, to be found in 
the substantial volume of funds invested on longer term 
during London’s War Weapons Week. The total floating 
debt increased over these five weeks by £40,540,000 to the 
new high record total of £2,949,945,000. Almost the whole 
of the increase was provided by the expansion in the issue 
of Treasury bills made through the weekly tender, which 
was £40 millions up over this period. The issue of 
“tap” bills was higher by a similar amount, but 
this movement was largely offset by a reduction in 
ways and means advances from public departments. 
It is interesting to note that the total of Treasury 
deposits outstanding over this period fell by £4,000,000 
to £498,500,000, whereas the amount issued week 
by week exceeded the ing maturities by 


corresponding 
£25 millions. It follows that, during these five weeks, at 
least £29 millions of Treasury deposits must have been 
called in by the banks prior to maturity in order to convert 
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the proceeds into longer term Government securities either 
for their own or for customers’ account. The bulk of these 
withdrawals no doubt took place during London’s War 
Weapons Week. The amount so withdrawn may have 
exceeded the figure of £29 millions, as current maturities 
may have fallen short of the nominal amounts issued six 
months previously owing to earlier anticipatory recall of 
these deposits. It will be interesting to get verification of 
this switch by the banks from short into longer term 
Government securities in the May clearing bank state- 
ments, nearly all of which will reflect to the full the changes 
which took place during London’s War Weapons Week. 
* * * 
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Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure : — 


Total ordi expenditure... nibeeo Total ordinary revenue ...... f 133 

New Si any Aw Adadatiiedenaied 8yl Loans raised :— ” 
Loans re _ 3% Def. Loan 1054-58......... 45,731 

44% Conversion Loan... 10 | 3% Def. Bonds (net) ......... ‘i, 
blic Dept. Advances ...... 200 | 3° Saving Bonds ............ S785 
Miscellaneous I net)...... 2,795 % Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 142,300 
Increase in balances ............ % Nat. War Bds. 1045-47 115 
at. Saving Certs (net) 44,006 

Other ** (met) ....0..+ a 

Floating debt fret) i 
the 

BP «..... ) ® ga: 
Tender ..; *°°,833 
Treasury deposits6 ......... 69,000 
753,978 763,978 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


* * * 


A unilateral arrangement has been put into operation 
by the Japanese authorities this week to provide stability 
of exchange between sterling and the yen for Japanese ex- 
change banks engaged in the financing of trade between 
Japan and the sterling area. The mechanism is provided by 
a centralisation of all forward exchange operations in a 
collective account maintained by the Yokohama Specie 
Bank for all Japanese banks having commitments in 
sterling. Any losses or profits accruing on this account will 
go to the Japanese Government. The foreign currencies to 
which these facilities will apply are—in ition to sterling 
—_ ian, South African, Australian and New 

Indian rupees, Shanghai and Hon dollars 
and the Thailand tical. It may safely be deduced from this 
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A New Discount Balance Sheet 


The discount house of Cater, Brightwen and Company 
is to be congratulated on its decision to issue its balance 
sheet to the public. The firm is the product of the fusion 
in 1939 of Cater and Company and Brightwen and Com- 
pany, and in size it ranks in the discount market after the 
three public companies. It showed on April 30, 1941, a 
bill portfolio of £16,052,674 and short-term gilt-edged 
investments of £7,307,070, against a capital of £630,000 
and published reserves of £200,000. This is a conser- 
vatively balanced position. It may be assumed that the 
bulk of the bill holding consists of Treasury paper, even 
though the firm probably holds in its portfolio a larger 
proportion of commercial paper than can be claimed by 
almost any other house in the market. The. holding of 
commercial paper has inevitably fallen over the past year, 
as may be seen from the fact that the contingent liability 
for bills rediscounted (which excludes Treasury and Cor- 
poration bills) has dropped over this period from 
£4,111,000 to £1,202,000. The publication of this balance 
sheet does not add to the knowledge available to the banks. 
All houses in the market, whether they are public or 
private companies, or partnerships, regularly forward their 
balance sheets to the banks with which they transact busi- 
ness. But in these days of increasing restrictions on the 
statistical information made available to the general public, 
a step such as that taken by Cater, Brightwen and Company 
is doubly welcome. 


* * * 


Stricter Exchange Control in India 


The process of unifying the methods of exchange 
control throughout the sterling area makes slow, but 
steady, progress. This week the Government of India have 
adopted and applied the provisions in the British exchange 
control which ensure that the full proceeds of export trade 
are in fact made available to the authorities. It is now for- 
bidden to export goods from India to a specified number 
of non-sterling countries, of which the most important are 
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Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
March quarter, published by the Currency Commission, 
are as follows :— , 























(£7000) 
| hi Dee. | March Quarter, 1941 
juart Else- 
tee ae In Eire| Phere | Total 
LIABILITIES ' te 
Capital, reserves, etc...........ceeeeeees | 17°543 17°582| 10°384| 7°207) 17-501 
Notes in circulation ................00+ | ae 12131 | 5272/ 7-473] 19-745 
t, d it and other accounts...| 166°169 | 173°234 | 130°020| 44-041 | 174-061 
Other liabilities 0.0.0.0... | ll 6611} 5°391 7°461 
oe | 198,897 | 209°559 151°067 | 61°69 | 212-760 
s 
Cash and balances with London 
Agents and other banks ............... 16°920 | 27°035 9700; 16022! 25-729 
Money at call and short notice ......... | 9178; 105145 — 12°297 | 12°207 
TT 5°665' 5082, 4242) 646/ 4-8a8 
Loans and advances ...................0.+-. | 73°817| 72*1a4! 47°786) 22°900| 70-784 
Investments : at 
(e) Government. ...................000. | 74836 74°630 6°561! 72°062) 79°523 
MINIS .ccrkctvabide,.ccdiceaeis 10°324| 10-208! 4°192| 6-186! 10°378 
an cntnsenicnaciiedaitintnineenss 8154 | 8°913 4°589 4°577 9166 
Sid cael: | 198'807 | 209559 77-072 | 135688 | 212-700 
Excess of assets outside Eire over 
_ 73°04 


liabilities outside Eire .................. | ma 68°75 — 





The expansion in the notes in circulation is caused by the 
increased issues of the banks in Northern Ireland, as the 
Bank note issue in Eire is limited to £6,000,000. The in- 
creased demand for currency in Eire has been met by an 
increase in the legal tender note issue, which in March 
amounted to £21,307,000. All the bills are in respect of 
private customers. The Irish banks did not, during the 
quarter under review, hold any bills issued by the British 
or Irish Governments, but one of them includes among its 
assets a Treasury deposit. The decline in advances indicates 
that there is no shortage in the supply of credit for bor- 
rowers. The most significant trend shown by the statistics is 
the growth of the net sterling assets, which reflects the fall 
in imports caused by the war and the rise in the price of 
exports. 


Investment 


New Problems 


If the investor is being provided this week with fresh » 


money in War Loan dividend and vested stock payments, 
he is also plentifully supplied with new developments, 
calculated to affect the relative values of equities. Un- 
fortunately, it is not easy to tell what the effects of some 
of these developments will be. In this category must be 
reckoned the preliminary statement as to the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for War Damage contributions by public 
utilities; including the railway companies. These are, pre- 
sumably, to bear half the cost of damage done. But it is 
far from clear whether they are still covered, absolutely, up 
to the figure of £10,000,000, and whether the guaranteed 
minimum earnings figure still, stands. Since the adjust- 
ment of charges to rising wages and prices of materials 
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will shortly be nine months in arrears, there would seem 
to be little question of anything above the guaranteed 
minimum, and many developments, of which the scheme 
for a nation-wide grouping of road-hauliers is only the 
latest, suggest that the whole transport industry is moving 
towards a new shape, in which it will be difficult to recog- 
nise the exact share due to the holders of railway equities. 
In the circumstances, it is a little surprising that this class 
of investment should have recovered part of the April fall 
last month. Changes may also come more quickly in 
retail trade. At the moment, the only new factor is the 
rationing of clothing. While not designed to affect con- 
sumption, but ‘merely to redistribute it, the measure is 
likely to spread out the buying of the well-to-do, if not to 
reduce its total. This should have a short-run adverse 
effect on the better-class stores in London and the leading 
provincial cities, which may be enhanced by the substi- 
tution of current sales for the pre-war level as the criterion 
of future supplies. It is also reasonable to assume that 
rationing by physical quantities, rather than money value, 
will encourage a search for durable goods, adversely affect- 
ing the cheap “fashion” trade. More important, traders in 
general may, by selling more highly-priced goods, offset 
to some extent the effects of a lower physical turnover. 
Price rises will be controlled by the Price of Goods Act, 
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FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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repairs and renovations, departments for which are likely 
to be of growing importance to the larger institutions. 
x *x * 


A Substantial Recovery 


It is now possible to substantiate the claim, made in 
The Economist last week, that May brought a further 
closing of yield margins, not only in fixed interest stocks, 
but between the Funds and equities. The chart showing 
indices of The Financial News reveals a steady rise in both 
sections throughout the period, with scarcely a reverse of 
even a day’s duration in either, the improvement in the 
junior class being appreciably the more important. The 
figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index, excerpts from 
which are given below, tell, in much greater detail, a 
similar story. The indices of both prices and yields for all 


_——— 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Fields per cent. 


Group and Number | 
of Securities | | i | 4 P 
April | Dec. | April | May | April | April’) May 
| 90, a -m | & | mm) a 
190 | 1940 , 1041 | 1941 1940 1941 1941 


Fixed Interest 
23% Consols............ 132.2 | 136.9 137.1 139.6 | 3.37 








3.25 
Home Corptns (4)...| 128.2 | 127.5 | 1384 | 1344 | 3.63 | 3.52) 3.47 
Total Ind. Debs. (43), 114 | 107.0 | 110.8 | 1115 4.25 | 4.30 | 4.29 
Total Ind. Prefs.' j 
(BOF) enriiokin 97.1 | 88.8 | 914 | 92.3) 466 | 4.96 | 4.94 
Ordinary Shares } | 
Aircraft (5) ............ | 55.9 |2 501 | 472 | 487 | 10.73 | 12.38 | 11,9 
Building Mats (6)... 49.2 |" 56.5 | 55.8 | 60.5 | 939 | 5.18 | 4.78 
Coal (8) ...:s.s0-e-0+00.., 4.5 | 68.9 | 67.5 | 696 | 6.06 | 8.99 | 8.17 
Electrieal Mfg. (13)/ 118.6 | 108.3 113.8 113.8 | +s 5.58 5.53 
ne ODD dncdiscdecostnvnies 82.1 | 9 | 54, 52, % ¢ J 
Total Productive! | | 
pO ices | 62.0 | 53.1 | $1.7 25 | 6.19 | 6,59 | 6.36 
otal Distributive: 
SR ent 43.0 | 34.3 | 33.2 | 34.5 | 5.64 | 615 | 6.21 
Total Miscellane | 
OMB (40) veecvesrvee 644 | 57.3 | 556 | 568 | 3.75 | 640 | 6.21 
fOTAL INDUS- | 
_ TRIAL (i5y) 58.0 | 40.5 | 481 | 402 | 598 | 646 6.29 











classes of industrial ordinary shares are back almost to the 
January level. That is to say, May almost wiped out the 
falls of the preceding quarter. But, while the indices of 
prices of the productive and miscellaneous sections are still 
a trifle below the February figures, and that for distributive 
below the January figure, the yield figures in the first two 
cases are back to the level of April, 1940, before the 
collapse of resistance on the Continent. Since then, yields 
on gilt-edged and home corporations have improved con- 
siderably ; but, for the most part, other sections of fixed 
interest stocks lag behind, and the recent fall in equity 
yields suggests that—in the search for capital appreciation 
at a later date—the investor is paying less and less attention 
to falling or stationary dividends during the period of the 
war regime. The’ lowest point of the yield index for all 
industrials was 5.71 per cent at the end of February, 1940. 
Even if the pull of lower real rates of interest is allowed for 
it seems doubtful whether this level should be seached in 
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It is not clear why it was not accepted. The Act of 1929 
prescribes that, for meetings held under Section 153, at 
the direction of the Court, the form of proxy must be 


It is difficult to see why he should not be encouraged to 
do so in other cases. There is little likelihood that, failing 
organised opposition, such as would only arise on points 
of importance, any considerable proportion of votes would 
be cast against the board, so that the question of frivolous 
objections to minor changes hardly arises, nor would the 
adoption of two-way forms add appreciably to the cost. 
The necessity for assistance grows with every widening 
of the field of joint-stock investment. The appropriate 
form of proxy is determined by the articles of association 
of the company in question and has to conform to the 
requirements of these as well as of the Company and 
Stamp Acts, so that the preparation of a form, which will 
have legal force, is not necessarily a simple matter. The 
objections to the present practice are that the board gets 
in firs-—which means a great deal when the interval 
before the decisive meeting is short—and that the opposi- 
tion has to find its own finance, in the first instance. Ir 
would not appear to place an intolerable burden upon the 
board to compel them to say, in effect: “Here are our 
plans. We offer you the means of supporting them and 
ask you to do so. But, should you differ from us, here 
also are the means of expressing your dissent.” If it is 
agreed that the change is desirable, it can only be made 
obligatory by altering the Act. The best practice is, how- 
ever, usually ahead of the law, and the committee of the 
Stock Exchange might consider making the inclusion of 
such a provision in the articles of new companies a pre- 
requisite for granting permission to deal in their shares. 
Even if not fully effective, this would be a step towards 
protecting: the investor. It would also have the advantage 
of educating him to protect himself, his only ultimate 
safeguard. 


*x * * 
Dunlop Rubber Expansion 


The preliminary figures of the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, dealt with in The Economist of May 17th,. showed 
that, although net profit, before tax, was increased from 
£2,853,133 to £3,001,855, the amount available for ordinary 
share earnings was only £1,067,788, against £1,600,659. 
In consequence, the cash bonus was cut from 4 to 2 per 
cent, the dividend being unchanged at 8 per cent. The 
explanation lay in higher provisions for taxes, current and 
prospective, all other allocations being lower on the year. 
The full accounts contain more comprehensive figures, 


including the earnings of subsidiaries coming to the parent 
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i rose from 
to 73.2 cent 
3s ee Years to December 31st 
1938 1939 1940 
Aggregate Income + assinee 4 f 5 sabes 
ve Noe RY 705 ‘417,883 isan 
‘axation, Home & Foreign 820,216 1 7 
6 Pfnce. Divs ' 3 a8 Dk 183,797 
. Interest ..........-0..0000 159,777 162,659 159,175 
dividends......... 276,562 225,000 192,187 
Reserved by Subsidiaries 52,255 195,139 81,198 
Paid on scabaiey spaeisiieente 552,063 624,977 416,651 
RUMIEE  Recscesiossisepssncensen — 500,000 650,000 
Saeeie Contingcade: 274168 200/000 . 
Carry Forward ae A 630,874 632,011 


Includes Dunlop Rubber’s proportion of subsidiaries’ figures 
, after depreciation, and net of all fees. 


There is nothing in Sir George Beharrell’s statement, 
accompanying the accounts, to suggest that the higher 
profit was due to anything but increased turnover, and the 
result was achieved despite declines in South Africa and 
the United States and the disappearance of most of the 
remaining European assets, and, in particular, the French 
company. Exports of the parent company were more pro- 
fitable than in 1939, and some Empire subsidiaries doubt- 
less helped, while service orders at home must have been 
very large. The expansion is reflected in the balance sheet 
of the parent company in a rise of £2,152,324 in current 
assets to £10,460,440, while liabjlities and provisions are 
up by £1,232,457 at £4,368,334. These changes are due in 
the main to a rise of £1,504,060 in inventories and to one 
of £1,170,000 in tax provision. 
* * * 


Valuing the Subsidiaries 


The accounts include the usual consolidated balance 
sheet of Dunlop Rubber and its subsidiaries, which 
presents a rather less favourable picture than that of the 
parent, in that the excess of cash assets shows a small 
decline on the year. It is, however, still more than 
£11,200,000, so that the fall of £375,000 is scarcely im- 
portant. A more serious matter is the value to be placed 
on interests in. certain foreign subsidiaries, taken into the 
accounts at £2,693,861, and an associate valued at £704,524. 
A year ago, £248,228 was taken from profits to strengthen 
a special reserve against these interests, which was then 
drawn on to the tune of £563,228 to write down Con- 
tinental holdings. This year, no provision is made from 
profits, but £1,000,000 is taken from general and £250,000 
from contingencies reserve to raise this special provision 
to £3,250,000. That is to say, if the amounts in doubt are 
regarded as being virtually written off, the reserves and 
surplus of the company, although £879,146 down on the 
year, after deducting this special reserve in each case, are 
still substantial at £3,332,027. On the same basis, those 
of the company and its subsidiaries would stand at 
£3,681,124 against fixed assets of £8,240,000, excluding 
the Malayan Estates interest of £3,662,634. The ordinary 
stock units of 20s., standing at 32s. 1o}d. ex dividend, give 
a return of £6 1s. 8d. per cent. 


* * s 


MarinejEngineering Results 


The preliminary statement of John Brown for the 
year to March 31st last contains the encouraging 
announcement that net profits, after tax, are up from 
£411,337 to £426,898. The reduction in the total tax-free 
ordinary dividend from 15 to 124 per cent conceals a rise 
in the rate less tax from 24 to 25 per cent. After meeting 
preference dividends, £377,888 against £362,327 is earned 
for ordinary capital, representing a tax-free rate of 17.6 
against 16.8 per cent. Nothing is revealed in the pre- 
liminary statement with regard to allocation of the surplus, 
and further analysis of the company’s position and pros- 
pects must wait on the publication of the full accounts. 
The results of Swan, Hunter for the calendar year 1940 
are, on the whole, less encouraging. Profits, after tax and 
excluding £44,183, profits on sale of investments and 
draft on investment reserve, amount to £269,875, against 
a figure of £544,325, which included an i 
amount of capital profit. After meeting depreciation, which 
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£44,183, mentioned above, the com en 
the ordinary payment, and, in the absence of any alloca. _ 
tion to general reserve, against £100,000 in ie 
year, the carry-forward is reduced only from £39,119 to _ 
£34,067. The main cause of the fall in 
chairman, Mr C. S. Swan, points out, EPT, since 

company has a poor base period. With the disappearance 
of debentures of £250,000, and a fall in available profit of 


The principal rises are in Government securities and 
debtors, and in creditors and the excess of pre-payments 
over cost of work in progress. Cash is also higher, but the 
rises in this and in debtors are largely offset by a reduc- 
tion of £500,000 in bills receivable, being presumably 
shipbuilding bills. The expansion shown is substan- 
tially less than in most fields of Government work. The 
tos. ordinary shares of John Brown, at 28s., yield 
£4 los. 6d. per cent tax free, and the 20s. ordinary stocks 
of Swan, Hunter, at 29s. 6d., some £6 15s. 2d. less tax, 
x * * 


BAT Interim Reduction 


On news of a further reduction in the third interim 
declared by BAT from 3.75 to 2.916 per cent tax free, 
the {1 ordinary stock slumped from 87s. 6d. to 85s. and 
fell further to close at 83s. 9d. The news was a shock 
to dealers and served to offset the recent progress of the 
shares which, despite generally unfavourable investment 
conditions, had taken place in anticipation of the interim 
announcement. Until the conclusion of the year ending 
September 30, 1940, despite reductions in the final divi- . 
dend, ordinary stockholders in BAT have received four 
interim payments totalling 16.67 per cent tax free for 
fully a decade. The first two payments of the current 
year at a rate 3.75 per cent free of tax at 7s. 4d. are now 
followed by a third payment of 2.916 per cent free of tax 
at 8s. rod. It is clear that the recent rise in taxation is 
partly responsible for the new reduction. It is also due in 

e measure to the loss of income from American 
subsidiaries pending the completion of the transaction with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Generally, dealers 
were disquieted less by these immediate causes of the 
reduction than by the knowledge that restriction of leaf 
supplies and the increasing burden of taxation must strictly 
limit surplus profits during the current year. 


* * * 


Finance and Investment Results 


For the first time since the year ended June 30, 1932, 
the ordinary shareholders in Consolidated Gold Fields of . 
South Africa are without an interim dividend. Total 
ordinary distributions have been steadily reduced since 
1936-37, when 324 per cent, including a special jubilee 
dividend of 12} per cent, was paid on the £3,500,000 
capital. Last year, ordinary shareholders received a total 
of 10 per cent, of which 3} per cent was represented by 
the interim. Total revenue showed a reduction from 
£557,866 to £345,210, the whole of which was derived 
from the company’s investment in New Consolidated 
Gold Fields. This wholly-owned subsidiary reduced its 
ordinary dividend in 1939-40 from 16} per cent to 8} per ° 
cent in wow. a “— e in profits, derived —_ y — 
mining dividends, 331,109 to £739,218. Output _ 
dividends have, on the whole, been well maintained 
by the operating companies, but holding concerns have 
to provide for considerable depreciation of investments 
as well as for rising expenses and taxation. 
liminary figures of the Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation show a profit, after providing for depreciation, 
of £309,558. This compares with £456,921 two years be- 
fore, but the published figure of £537,484 for 1939 was 
before providing £853,085 to write down investments, of 
which £608,801 was taken from reserves and carry forward. 
After providing £55,000, against £73,200 for taxation and 
placing £25,000, against nil, to reserve, the directors are 
able to repeat the 5 per cent dividend and to add £9,558 
to the carry-forward, raising it to £179,876. The £8 shares 
of Central Mining at 114, showing a rise of 5s. on the 
announcement, give a yield of £3 11s. 1d. per cent. 
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} 
Note: all dealings are for cash 
WitTH holiday influences prevailing both 
and after 


before Whitsun, the evacua- 
tion of Crete and the announcement of 
clothes rationing, most markets have been 
subdued this week. Business remained 
idle and prices in many sections tended 
down but little’ pressure was 
in evidence. In the market, a 


welcome revival of interest coupled with 
shortage of stock a in ——— 
gains for a long list of companies. In- 
dustrial issues irregularly and the 
funds, with few changes in quotations,’ 
were featureless, The prevailing senti- 
ment was one of caution, but the will to 
invest was notably and June 1 
, interest payments and vesting money did 
little to improve matters. 
Almost complete stagnation in the gilt 
edged market, which was _unrelieved 
both immediately before and after the 
holiday, was broken in midweek, by losses 
2 of 4 point for 24 and 4 per cent. sols 
and of 4 for 34 per cent. War Loan. 


* 


The foreign bond market remained firm 
despite the news of the loss of Crete 
and both Argentine and Brazilian issues 
improved on technical grounds. There 
was also continued support for the San 
Paulo Coffee Loan, which gained 4 point 
before Whitsun followed by 4 on Tues- 
day. Before the holiday, ¢ was also 
some demand for 8 per cent Czech 
bonds. 
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Home rails were somewhat depressed 
on rumours of a possible fas-reaching 
reorganisation of transport. On the Fri- 
day before Whitsun, selling was concen- 
trated on the senior issues, Great West- 
ern and LMS 4 per cent debentures both 
losing 4+ point as also “ Berwick” 3 per 
cent debentures. In the current week, 
the movement continued, but ordinary 
stocks also came under fire after an 
initial loss of 4 point for Great Western 
ordinary on Tuesday. Among foreign 
rails, Canadian Pacific ordinary improved 
fractionally, while Argentine issues made 
a mixed showing. Central Argentine 
preference stocks declined further, but 
there was some support for BA Pacific. 
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Among industrial issues, the stores 
group was marked down sharply on 
uesday, following the announcement of 
clothes rationi lost 9d. on that 
, and the chain stores 
were more heavily down. Heavy indus- 
trials moved irregularly, John Brown was 
steadily apoeres on the preli 
statement, but disappointment with the 
l Swan, Hunter results caused a drop 

' 

| 


g, 


1s. in the ordinary shares on Tuesday. 
Losses were also suffered by. Pease 
Partners and Sheepbridge, though Had- 
fields attracted considera The 


ee 


before the week oath Austin, Dennis 
Morris and Raleigh Cycle Holdings all 
improving. Later, buying was on a smaller 


tion, P & O Defd. continued their rise 
, after last week’s profit-taking. BAT was 
| - sold on the reductiop of the interim. 
Breweries, this week, 

firm after a number of losses before the 
week end, which included Watney Defd. 
Guinness, Bass and Barclay Perkins. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGES 
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Fields lost 5/32 on the passing of the 
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the 1939 
cent dividend tax free. In ae — 
tions, Mexican Eagles and 
ground. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








A pial | Corres, | Security Indices. 
1941, Day 

in 8S.E. 1940, | 30 Ord. Fixed. 

List. shares.* | Int.t 

May oa" | zy 2,3 69.7 129.2 

» 28...| 2,318 2,841 70.0 129.3 

so 29...) 2,519 2,922 70.2 129.3 

» 30... 2,406 2,925 70.5 129.2 

June 3...) 2,473 2,507 70.5 128.8 

oo fue! 2,287 2,713 70.1 128.6 
* July 1, 1985 = 100. f¢ 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; oe, 73.7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 66.8 
Apr. 2). 20 Int., 1941; highest, 129.3 


{ y 28); lowest, 126.1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


remained diffident, though some support 
developed for chemical, steel and aircraft 
issues. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 99.5 per cent of capacity 
against 99 per cent in the previous week. 


_ STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 








(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1941 

May | May | May 
Low | High| 14, | 21 28 
Apr. Jan. | 1041 | 1941 | 1941 

15 | 
347 6 0 6) “ud 
2 


32 Rails ...... d25.4 | a28.0 | 26.6 4 . 
40 Utilities ...| e67.0 | 78.7 | 67.7 | 676 | 67.0 


se tea | ay | |e |e | a 

v. yleld*. ... High +m 

(ce) *| @ 

* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. 
(c) Feb. 11, (d) Feb.18. (¢) 


Datty AveraGe 50 Common. STOocKs 


b) Jan. 8. 
28. 


May 22 | aay 2 | aay 2 stay 20] aay 27| aay 28 
92.8 | v2.8 | 92.8 me | 2 | 92.2 


1941 High: 105.80, January 10. Low: 90,70, 
April 30. 





June 7, 194 Caplta ves ad 
To the Public ....... 30,011,400 29,711,286 Nil 
eas N a Nu 
By 8.E., Introduction. Nil on Ni 
By Deal 120 ~- _ 142,500 
Nat. Revings Carts.) 7,608, $37 e+ 7,698,387 
ai, Nat, War Bonds t , 7 a ~ a 
to).47,191,218 <.. 47,191, 
3% — loideexnne ‘ai Ht = 
eek to May 27,1941. Total sales, 
190, to May 27, 1941, £297,814,722, 3 Woks 
May 27, 1941, total since June 25 
_ £444, 446,301. A sales to May 27, 1941. 
£178 see aoe, ow) Total cales Se Ce 
to May t7, 1941, £286,061,277. — 
Year Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1941 (New Basis) ... 707,987,547 5 
1940 New Basis)... 781°688'815 ates 
1 Gig Basi)... 707,167,024 042 
1940 (Old Basis) ...: 807,173,765 Sid givens 
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New York Prices 


May 2,340,000; ‘May 30, Merona Dey. 
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Capital Issues 





Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


ver ux. “arg cbantln 
4] (New Basls).. 656,830,626 2,622,339 Nil 
,40 (New Basis)... 427,970, 

41 (Old ) ota 763,012 ag 


"40 (Old Basiss +. 406,122,676 aaa Ba 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 


Year ‘ Dae or Ord. 

* £ 

val New Basis). 656,525,715 166,960 290 
40 (New Basis). 414,309,696 1190253 rity 731 


*41 (Old Basis) . 133,042 

*40.(Old Basis). 413:404:500 7500 % 32 
Old Basis” includes issues and issues 

to shareholders. oo ” is all new capita) 


REPAYMENTS 


}linam op Stock 1961-66. er of 
: to £5 
Australia 43 per i 
1940-60, £5,913,200 Victoria 

1940-60, and {18,108,800 
. a s cent. oe 
940-60 33 per cent 
Registered Stock 1961-66 at cent 
Those converting the digerence 
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Building Operatives 

The building industry, like many other trades, has to 
carry on with a depleted labour force, for many opera- 
tives have either been called up or taken up employment 
pations. Although private building has now 
virtually ceased, the demand made upon the industry by 
the Government Departments and for the repair of air raid 
damage remains substantial. In order to prevent the further 
depletion of the industry’s labour force, Mr Hicks, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
announced in a broadcast on June 3rd that the Essential 
Works Order would be applied to building in a fgrm 
designed to take into consideration the special nature of 
this branch of activity. Further, Mr Hicks informed his 
listeners that a call might soon be made for volunteers for 
the purpose of increasing the mobile corps of building 
workers who can be moved about the country as required. 
A small mobile squad of building operatives is already 
available for quick dispatch to “blitzed” towns. But the 
need for enlarging the force to enable .it effectively to deal 
with emergencies is unquestionable. No time should be lost 
by the Ministry of Works and Buildings in issuing the call 
for volunteers. 


* * * 


Maintenance of Cotton Mills 


The Cotton Board, which is assisting in the concen- 
tration of the cotton industry, has formulated a scheme for 
the operation of a care and maintenance fund for closed 
cotton mills. The fund is to be financed by contributions 
from nucleus mills on the basis of the total number of 
spindles installed, whether running or not. The rate of 
contribution is to be calculated on the basis of the pay- 
ments that will have to be made to closed mills. A mill 
will be eligible to receive maintenance payments from the 
date on which its engine stops running. An estimate of 
maintenance costs has been submitted to the Board of 
Trade for approval, as the basis upon which the maximum 
rate of maintenance will be initially calculated. This maxi- 
mum rate will be expressed as a rate per spindle. If the 
contributions paid into the fund in any month are in- 
sufficient to pay the maximum rate, the rate of mainten- 
ance will be proportionately reduced for that month, for 
the Cotton Board can only distribute the amounts actu- 
ally collected. After an initial period of a few months, 
the Board of Trade proposes to review the estimates of 
maintenance costs. The cost of administration of the 
scheme will be borne by the Cotton Board. If for any 
reason, such as destruction by enemy action or the removal 
of machinery, a mill ceases to. be maintained substantially 
in accordance with the estimate of costs upon which the 
rate of maintenance is calculated, it will no longer be 
entitled to participate in the fund, although the Cotton 
Board reserves the right to sanction a limited participation 
in cases where the circumstances appear to it to warrant 
the adoption of that course. One of the Board’s conditions 
for administering the scheme will be that the mills con- 
cerned, whether nucleus or closed mills, shall agree to 


accept as binding its decision in any dispute arising from 


the scheme. 
* * * 


Retail Trade in April 


The retail trade returns for April, published by the 
Board of Trade Journal, show an increase of 1.7 per cent 
in average daily sales compared with the figure for the 
corres month last year. The Easter holiday which 
fell in March last year and in April in 1941, always tends 
to raise sales. Sales in March and April together were 


slightly lower in value than during the same period in 
1940. The value of sales in April was lower than a year ago 


in Central and Suburban London, and higher in the re- 
maining districts. The increase ranged from 4 per cent 
in North-east and North-west England to 8.8 per cent in 
the South of England. The value (at cost) of stocks of food 
and perishable articles at the end of April showed an 
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increase of 20.2 per cent from the figure for April 
1940, but stocks of other merchandise were only 9.5 per _ 
cent higher, On May 30th the Board of Trade announced _ 
that the Committee which is “to examine the present 
problems of the retail trade in goods other than food, 

having regard both to the immediate needs of the conduct _ 





Percentage Changes Preceding 
Food and Other ’ 
Perisha Merchandise 
1940 August .......0...c.c0cc00000 + 5.4 +21.0 
Sepeemsber ........... 00800 —11.5 + 6.7 
te scientists — 5.2 +20.9 
POOUMEIES once cc csccsscesece — 0.3 + 13 
ED, con ccuscdmnnnnis ond + 6.8 — 6.7 
REE PIES way a0eesccescconsenccnen + 5.8 — 8.8 
IRN erally. + 3.5 + 18 
PCD neeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees — 2.1 — 2.1 
thik osscsinecutsisedanBivcned + 0.9 + 2.9 


of the war and the position after the war” has now been 
appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Craig Hen- 
derson, K.C., leader of the Parliamentary Bar since 1938. 


s * * 
Fluctuations in Tin Prices 


_._ Tin prices in London have recently moved within 
fairly wide limits. In the second half of May the 
cash price fell from £270 to £261 15s. per ton, but re- 
covered to £264 15s. in the first few days of June. The 
three months forward price showed much smaller fiuctua- 
tions, with the result that the substantial backwardation 
(premium of cash over forward) of the past three months 
was changed into a contango (a premium of forward over 
cash) from May 23rd. Two main factors have been respon- 
sible for these movements ; the statistical position of the 
metal in this country and the market trend in New York. 
Since the beginning of May, the issue of export licences 
for tin from this country has been interrupted and at the 
end of last month the Board of Trade informed the London 
Metal Exchange that their issue would remain in abeyance 
for some considerable time. In other words, the 600 to 
700 tons of metallic tin, which were exported each month 
from this country until the end of April are now being 
offered through the London market. As a result offerings 
of tin, and in particular of cash tin, have been fairly 
heavy recently, while demand showed hardly any change 
compared with the earlier period of this year. Consumers’ 
stocks are above normal ; the Ministry of Supply is holding 
a substantial reserve of the metal, Cornwall is producing 
at a.rate of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons per annum, 
while British trade stocks (stocks in official warehouses) 
have increased from 2,145 tons on May 3rd to 3,047 tons 
at the end of last month. At the same time, the whole of 
Nigeria’s output and over half of Bolivia’s regular supplies 
are still being shipped to this country ; and as losses of 
tin at sea so far have been negligible, at least 30,000 tons 
of newly» produced tin per year are thus available to 
British consumers as long as re-exports are not taking 
place. On the other hand, British tin consumption, which 
amounted to 29,225 tons last yegr, is likely to fall to 
about 25,000 tons this year, as steel allocations to the 
Welsh tinplate industry, by far the most important British 
tun consuming industry, have been substantially cut re- 
cently and the use of tinplate for some purposes has been 
prohibited. In view of the satisfactory supply position of 
the British market, the recent reaction in prices is not 
surprising. 


* 


The discontinuance of the issue of export licences 
has severed the direct link between the British and — 
United States tin markets. Nevertheless London prices are 
to some extent affected by movements on the New York | 
market and, in fact, the recovery of the London price in 
the last few days was chiefly due to some improvement 
on the New York market. This dependence of British 
prices on United States’ quotations, however, is only due 
to the fact that the Ministry of Supply is anxious to 


(Continued on page 774) 
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‘PROGRESS DESPITE carhcbenes ogee . 
STRENGTH OF BRITISH INSURANCE 
MR. G. F. HOTBLACK ON THE PAST YEAR’S RESULTS 


The annual general court of proprietors of the Atlas Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, at the company’s 
head office, 92 Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Mr G. F. Hotblack (the chairman of the company) presided. 

The general manager (Mr C. H. Falloon) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the review of the year’s activities by the chair- 
man which was circulated to the shareholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 1940:— 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


The premium income in the fire department at {1,302,027 
shows, as compared with 1939, am increase of £57,717. Our 
losses, however, in the hore field, in keeping with the general 
experience, were heavier, with the result that the sum transferred 
to the credit of profit and loss amounts to £94,131, being 5.2 per 
cent. of the premium income, as against 7.8 per cent. in 1939. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The accident department premium income is £624,012, which 
is £41,226 less than the corresponding figure in the previous year, 
mainly due to the fall in motor premiums in this country, but, on 
the other hand, the profit emerging amounts to £80,089, being 
12.8 per cent. on the premium income, as compared with 6.6 per 
cent. in 1939. £16,491 of the profit is accounted for by a reduc- 
tion in the reserve for unexpired risks, but even after taking that 
into consideration the result is very satisfactory. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The increase in the marine premium income from £186,128 to 
£238,233 is partly accounted for by the acceptance of war risk 
business on cargo and to a small degree on hulls and partly by 
the increased marine rates on hulls and cargo. After making, as 
is our practice, the fullest provision for outstanding liabilities, we 
have transferred £15,000 to the credit of profit and loss account, 
whilst the marine fund has been increased from £282,300 to 
£404,348 ; a healthy position. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department has had many difficulties with which to 
contend. The new business, in accordance with the general experi- 
ence, was approximately two-thirds of that of the previous year. 
This was inevitable, if only because most of our business-getting 
staff is in one or other of the Servicés, The need in the national 
interest of contributing on a large scale to new Government loans 
bearing low rates of interest, combined with an increased rate of 
income-tax, has led to a decline in both the gross and net rate 
of interest earned upon the fund. We have had to meet a number 
of claims from deaths due to war; théy arose under 49 policies, 
the total sum payable being £24,127 6s. 

There has also been a further fall in the values of certain of 
our securities, for which provision has been made in the accounts. 
These adverse factors are almost entirely beyond our control, and 
it is felt that, under all the circumstances, the result of the usual 
annual valuation, as disclosed in the report, is not unsatisfactory. 
Normally, we should have been distributing a substantial sum as 
a bonus to with-profits policyholders, because 1940 was the con- 
cluding year of our usual triennial bonus period. Consideration 
of the question of a distribution has been postponed, and, in the 
meantime, interim bonuses are being paid on policies which become 
claims in 1941 on the same scale as was paid during 1940. 


SINKING FUND 


The sinking fund has also been adversely affected by the war, 
and the fall in the rate of interest now earned on the fund has 
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necessitated a valuation on a more stringent basis than formerly. 
The sum of £20,000 has been transferred from profit and loss to 
strengthen the fund. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net interest receipts amounting to £04,715 credited to the 
profit and loss account are, mainly owing to increased taxation, 
lower than in 1939 by £13,612. After taking credit for these 
receipts, the life contribution and underwriting profits, and after 
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The dividend, at 10s. 6d. per share, subject to tax, 4s. 6d. of 
which was paid in November last, absorbs the sum of £131,037, 
and after transferring £20,000 to the staff pension fund and 
£20,000 to the sinking fund the balance carried forward amounts 
to £390,447, as compared with £367,052 brought forward from 
the previous year. 

From the results achieved I think it will be apparent that, despite 
the difficult times through which we are passing, we continue on 
our way, withstanding the shocks and trials of war and facing the 
many problems which it has brought in its train. British insurance 
stands indeed to-day where it has ever stood, a bastion of the 
economic structure, not only of the United Kingdom, but also of 
every country in the ‘world where it is able to give free play to 
its ideals and thus properly to fulfil its mission. This thought, and 
all that it implies, immediately prompts another, the thought that 
we ourselves are singularly fortunate in continuing to have at the 
head of our own affairs Mr Falloon, who is able to bring to bear 
upon the conduct of our business much knowledge gained in the 
last war and who abounds in clarity of mind and, what is more 
important, in that great quality, wisdom. In Mr Penman, our 
actuary and life manager, we:have the same mature experience, 
coupled with judgment and shtewdness of a high degree. To both 
of these gentlemen, to Mr Levien, to Mr Gibson, our able acci- 
dent manager, and to our other departmental chiefs our thanks 
are due. 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The staff of the company, though much depleted in numbers. 
have continued to serve us well, and I feel I can pay them no 
greater compliment than to say of them that their natural resource- 
fulness appears to have gained added inspiration from the difficult 
times through which we are all passing and that they have 
shouldered our many problems with a fine spirit of resolution. 

Many more members of our staff, both at home and abroad, are 
now with the armed forces of the Crown. They are in the fore- 
frant of the battle for the preservation of those ideals which we al! 
cherish so deeply ; a position which they must be proud to occupy 
and one in which they will, I know, acquit themselves with honour 
and distinction. May they all return safely to us when the ways 
of peace are established once again. 

Unhappily, we have suffered casualties, and our heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes out to all who have lost those dear to them. We share 
their grief. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors (Sir William Henry Neville Goschen, Bt., 
K.B.E., D.L., Mr George Finch Hotblack, Col. Bertram Abei 
Smith, D.S.0., M&., T.D., A.D.C., and Sir Harold Edward 
Snagge, K.B.E.) were re-elected, and Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Company were reappointed auditors. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been passed to the chairman 
ahd directors, as well as to the executive and staffs at home and — 
abroad, the proceedings terminated. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


Life and Sinking Fund Policies 
for sums assured of over 


£10,000,000 


WERE EFFECTED DURING 1940 

















At the Annual General Meeting held on 3rd Fune, 
the Chairman, Mr. Ernest E. Bird, gave the 
following details from the Report : 
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PREMIUMS £565,811 

| TOTAL INCOME FROM | | 
| ALL SOURCES | £8,261,327 | 





ASSETS NOW EXCEED 
£54,000,000 


A copy of the Annual Report and Accounts for 
the year ending 31st December, 1940, will be sent 
on request. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 



















Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS 









MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY BATTERIES 


CELLS, ACCUMULATORS, RADIO EQUIP. — 


MENT, MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES, 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Net trading profit for year to 3lst March, 
1941... aa had bss £621,440 


Total reserves and carry forward £1,171,420 


Dividends on Ordinary Stock 35% plus 
5°% Bonus 


Points from the speech of Mr. Magnus Goodfelllow 

(Chairman) at the Annual General Meeting of The 

Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain) Limited on Fune 4th, 
1941. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


I can claim that our many difficulties—which need not 
be detailed nor indeed enlarged upon—have been met 
and overcome by the courage, good humour and hard 
work of our people, the assistance of our friends through- 
out the trade, and help from various Government Depart- 
ments. It is a matter for congratulation that during a 
year of rising costs and rising prices to the consumer, we 
have succeeded in maintaining our service and profits 
without increasing our prices. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The net surplus of Current Assets over Liabilities has 
risen from £566,000 a year ago to £788,000. We have 
expended considerable sums on Capital Account during 
the past three years to ensure the power of production 
and supply under the conditions existing from Septem- 
ber, 1939. Under peace-time conditions a considerable 
part of this expenditure will immediately lose its value, 
and we should be entitled to substantial relief from 
taxation ; apart from this relief, our ample reserves enable 
us to write off any expenditure on Capital Account should 
such expenditure cease to be productive. The increase 
in the value of Stock shown in the Balance Sheet is due 
not only to increased prices, but to an actual increase in 
the bulk of our materials. 

We have loaned to His Majesty’s Government £100,000 
free of interest. The rise in the item “ Donations” from 
£713 to £7,424 is due to the presentation of a “ Spitfire ” 
(all our people subscribing), and also a donation to the 
Benevolent Fund of the gallant Royal Air Force. . 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS (1929) 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Limited, was held on June 4th at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, W.C. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), said: You will 
no doubt have seen that we propose to pay the same dividend as 
last year, together with the same cash bonus, and this, from the 
shareholders’ point of view, is probably the most interesting state- 
ment that I can make. 

A comparison of the trading between this year and last shows 
that the results are practically identical, the only outstanding 
difference being an increase of about £28,000 in our provision for 
taxation. This is a burden that we must all bear cheerfully and 
take satisfaction from the fact that we make such a substantial 
contribution towards’ the country’s resources. 

You will notice.that our “Cash at Bankers” and “In Hand” 
has reached, as far as we are concerned, the record figure of 
£145,371. This is apart from our liquid investments which total 
£111,610. These two items together show an increase of £19,351 
over last year. 

Since the publication of the accounts, the directors felt that 
we should play our part in subscribing further to the National 
War Loan. We did this by investing a sum of £126,000 through 
the Chiswick and Brentford branch in London’s War Weapons 
week, 


SOUNDNESS OF THE ENTERPRISE 


The maintenance of our profits and the strength of our financial 
position are proof positive of the soundness of the enterprise. It 
is a privilege to be able to say at this 12th annual general meeting 
of the company that since the days of its creation we have made 
increasing progress and steadily gathered strength. 

In reviewing the fortunes of your company, I do not think I 
can over-emphasise how much of its success is due to its product 
—Smith’s Potato Crisps. The problems of the housewife arising 
out of the war are sometimes strange and troublesome, but as in 
times of peace our Crisps have been a stand-by, and an always 
reliable friend—they are additionally so in these days. 

But broadly, Smith’s Crisps are six times as nutritious as ordi- 
nary potatoes and produce six times as much heat and energy. The 
ordinary boiled potato has only 18 per cent. of solid food—Smith’s 
Crisps have 92 per cent. The great dietary defect of the ordinary 
potato is that it contains no fats. Smith’s Crisps cooked in fine 
oil contain 33 per cent. of fats. 

In boiling the potato many of its valuable mineral salts are lost. 
That is why all cookery experts urge housewives not to waste their 
potato water. In Smith’s Crisps every atom of the valuable 
mineral salts is preserved—encased in oil. Cooked in pure oil 
that is a substitute for the fats lacking in the potato, Smith’s Crisps 
are easily digested, most nourishing, do not fatten, and contain 
valuable vitamins. In addition Smith’s Crisps are an excellent 
emergency food. The lightest, most portable food. They can be 
taken on a journey and taken to the air raid shelter. They need 
no cooking, will keep a considerable time, and are invaluable for 
men on active service, or any of the many workers in these times 
who “have great strain and uncertain hours for meals. Prepared 
and packed under the most hygienic conditions, Smith’s Crisps 
are one of the most nutritious and valuable foods on the market 
to-day. 


POPULARITY MAINTAINED 


As regards our product, that, I can say, has more than main- 
tained its popularity. A certain shortage at times has only accen- 
tuated the eagerness of the public to obtain supplies. Needless to 
say, the demand for the troops has been on a very large scale 
and we have done our best to cope with it. 

I am glad to say that our great agricultural enterprise in one 
of Britain’s most fertile counties has maintained its progress and 
is playing its full share not only in the fortunes of your company, 
but in the production of food for the nation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





CORPORATION LIMITED 
FIGURES REFLECT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


TRIBUTE TO MR. HENRY GARDNER 
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MR. CHARLES V. SALE’S ADDRESS 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation, Limited, was held on the 30th ultimo, at Princes 
House, 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Charles Vincent Sale, the chairman, who presided, said: 
Gentlemen, I propose to take the natice of meeting as read, and 
I will ask the assistant secretary to read the auditors’ report. 

The assistant secretary (Mr. Gibson) having read the report ot 
the auditors, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, it is with feelings of deep 
regret that we record the death of Mr. Henry Gardner, founder 
and chairman of Henry Gardner and Company, Limited, and 
deputy chairman of this corporation since its formation in 1929. 
Mr. Henry Gardner had been associated with the metal trade 
since 1877, and was, for over ten years, chairman of. the Com- 
mittee of the Metal«Exchange. We shall greatly miss his genial 
personality and the benefit of his long experience. You will be 
pleased to learn that Mr. Walter Gardner, a director of both 
companies since their formation, has been elected to succeed his 
father. 
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. DISAPPEARANCE OF NORMAL EARNING CAPACITY 


The report and accounts have been in your hands for some 
days, and, with your permission, we will take them as read. 
(Agreed.) There is little to be said by way of explanation, but 
I may perhaps draw your attention to the adjusted figures re- 
lating to 1939. They throw into relief the fall in profits attri- 
butable to 1940, owing mainly to the disappearance of our 
normal business in the controlled metals. The earnings due to 
1939—namely, £73,637—have enabled the constituent companies 
to increase the undivided profits by £75,846, making a total of 
£364,047 carried forward in their accounts to the year 194I. 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton retired from the board on his appoint- 
ment as President of the Board of Trade. We are confident that 
his well-known qualities as a vigorous and inspiring leader will 
be of the utmost value in directing the national effort in this 
time of need. 

I would remind you once more of the unstinted support and 
co-operation received for so many years past from the Empire 
producers, who, as you know, are so well represented on our 
board. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Finally, I wish to express, on behalf of my colleagues, as well 
as for myself, our warm appreciation of the devoted and efficient 
services of the staff both in London and the provinces, Their 
team work is admirable and, when the time comes to reveal the 
full measure and detail of their achievement. you will realise the 
vital nature of the work on which they are engaged. 


THE RESOLUTION 


I now beg to move: “ That the directors’ report, balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account for the year to 31st March, 1941, as 
now presented, be and are hereby approved and adopted, and 
that a dividend of 6 per cent., payable, less tax, in respect of the 
year to 31st March, 1941, on the ordinary shares of the corpora- 
tion, be and is hereby declared payable on the 11th June, 1941, 
to the members now on the register.” 

Mr. Walter Gardner (deputy-chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr. Charles V. Sale, Mr. J. C. Budd, 
Me. A. J. Hugh Smith and Mf. E. E. B. Sengier) were re-elected 
and the auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co.) 
having been reappointed, the proceedings terminated. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED _ 


SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED | 
MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY’S STATEMENT 


The eighth ordinary general mecting of Selection Trust, 
Limited, will be held on June 11, 1941, at the registered office, 
Selection Trust Building, Mason’s Avenue, London, EC. 2. 

The following are extracts from the statement issued by the 
chairman (Mr. A. Chester Beatty), which was circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The profit and loss account shows a gross revenue of £253,462. 
The profit, before providing for taxation, is £174,020, compared 
with £125,044 for the preceding year. 

At current prices the market valuations of the quoted investments 
of the company and its subsidiaries are, in the aggregate, in excess 
of the value at which they are stated in the books. 


AMERICAN METAL CO. 


The financial results of the American Metal Company, Limited, 
reflect the increased activity in that company’s business. It con- 
tinued to receive dividends on its holdings in Roan Antelope and 
Rhodesian Selection Trust companies, although net revenue from 
those sourtes was reduced by higher taxation. Since the begin- 
ning of 1941 the American Metal Company has declared two 
dividends of 25 cents each on its common shares. 


The Roan Antelope and Mufulira companies operating in 
Northern Rhodesia continue to make every effort to produce 
copper for the Empire’s war purposes. The large output from 
the two mines in the past financial year enabled them to make 
increased operating surpluses, but the amounts available for dis- 
tribution were very substantially affected by taxation. 


Consolidated African Selection Trust and its subsidiary, Sierra 
Leone Selection Trust, maintained production of diamonds at their 
mines on the Gold Coast and in Sierra Leone. Although market- 
ing conditions were difficult, our investment in this business 
yielded the same net return as in the preceding year. 


TREPCA MINES 


Trepca Mines, Limited, operated profitably during the year 
ended September 30, 1940, and paid a dividend for that period 
Its balance-sheet shows a substantial holding of cash and British 
Government securities. Our holding in this company stands in 
our books at a figure which ought to allow for all contingencies. 
The Trepca Mines continued to operate until the invasion of 
Jugoslavia by German forces on April 6, 1941. Since then it 
has been learned that a number of the staff and their families 
were able to leave the country before the invasion. Others havé 
since reached safety, but it is almost certain that some are in enemy 
hands. 


I should like to record our sympathy with the people of Jugo- 
slavia in the terrible ordeal which they are undergoing at the pre- 
sent time. Our relations with the Government and people of that 
country have always been cordial, and we look forward to the day 
when Trepca Mines can again operate in a free and prosperous 
Jugoslavia. 


We are participating with Union Corporation, Limited, in 
mining investigations in the Orange Free State. The most im- 
portant of these is in the areas held by Western Holdings, 
Limited, where preliminary results have been sufficiently favour- 
able to formulate the scheme lately approved by the shareholders 
of that company. Several mining groups have arranged to finance 
at a suitable time further prospecting and development work on 
areas north of the Sand River, in respect of which a prospecting 
and mining lease has been granted by the Union Government. 
Union Corporation share with us their interest in this financing 
and we are substantially concerned in this business. 

We have also participated with Union Corporation in the pur- 
chase of farms lying south of and adjacent to the ground held 
by the Western Reefs Exploration and Development Company. 

While our present activities are restricted by war conditions, 
I am fully confident of ultimate victory and look forward to a 
successful future for our company. 
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MR. SIMON MARKS’ REVIEW 


' The fifteenth annual general meeting of Marks and 
Limited, was held, on the sth instant, at the registered offices of 
the company. 

Mr. Harry Facher presided in the absence of Mr. Simon Marks, 
the chairman of the company. 


The statement of the chairman which had been previously circy. 
lated with the report and accounts included the following: — 

Mr I, M. Sieff, the vice-chairman, is in America on behalf of 
the Marks and Spencer Export Corporation, formed to develop 
trade between this country and the United States and Canada. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The profits for the past year, after providing for directors’ fees, 
management remuneration, depreciation and other charges, amount 
to £2,425,351, as against a corresponding figure last year of 
£2.378,954. Taxation of £1,519,961 leaves available for distri. 
bution £905,390, which, plus the carry forward from last year of 
£325,089, makes a total available for distribution of £1,230,479. 


Your directors propose that a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
making 35 per cent. for the year, shall be paid. A sum of £346,530 
will be carried forward to next year’s accounts. 


The provision for depreciation and repairs is on a similar scale 
to that of previous years. Further capital expenditure in relation 
to ARP constructional work has been written off, and full pro- 
vision for premiums and contributions under the War Damage 
Act of 1941 has been made. 


On the assets side, our stock stands at £2,000,00c, a reduction 
of £234,000 on the previous year. This figure includes purchase 
tax, so that there is an appreciable reduction. 


Cash-in-hand is increased at £2,110,000, and investments in 
Government stocks have risen to over £400,000 


GENERAL SURVEY 


That your board have been able to present you with so satis- 
factory a balance-sheet is due to our enjoying the benefits of the 
expansion of previous years, our general policy of merchandising, 
and the close association built up between our producers and 
ourselves. We entered on the year with considerable stocks and 
commitments planned well in advance. During the last twelve 
months, however, great changes have come about in the nation’s 
economic policy. Rationing of raw materials, limitation of sup- 
plies, the national call-up of men and women, are changes which 
affect every form of economic enterprise not directly associated 
with the production of munitions of war. It would be imprudent 
tc ignore these elements in the situation when attempting to 
forecast the nearer future; the remoter future is beyond our survey. 
Our business has been built up on a policy of expansion—more 
and better stores, improving values by planned production, un- 
fettered activity and enterprise. Henceforth, for the duration of 
the war, the word of command is “ contraction.” 


From the earnings of the company some £2,000.000 have gone 
to the Exchequer, in addition to over £1,000,000 collected a8 
purchase tax. 

The purchase tax, the restriction of supplies, labour diffictilties, 
increased costs of production have inevitably raised our selling 
prices. We have maintained our policy of offering the best 
possible values, the foundation on which our business has beep 
built. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS AND STAFF 
I could not let this occasion pass without expressing the board’s 


deep appreciation of the unfailing support given by our mani 


facturers in this difficult year. 


Out of some 2,000 men employed by us before the war, nearly 
1,300 are now serving with H.M. Forces, and that number will 


' soon be much increased. A few have already given their lives 


in the nation’s cause. We honour their memory, and our 
sympathy goes out to their bereaved families. 


Our staff. men and women, have never failed to render loyal , 
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The resolution for the adoption of the accounts and the report 
was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions werg passed re-electing the directors retiring in 
accordance with the provisions of the articles, and also re-electi 
the auditors. _—e 


It was announced that dividend warrants will be posted on 
June 6th to shareholders whose names were on the register of 
members on May §, 1941. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


Mr John Martin, presiding at the annual meeting held in 
Johannesburg on 30th ultimo, said it would no doubt be generally 
agreed that the position disclosed was satisfactory. The profit 
earned had been £1,057,716, an increase of £16,215 compared with 
the corresponding figure for 1939. That profit had been derived 
exclusively from dividends, interest and sundry revenue. There had 
been a decrease of £130,996 in the investment reserve account, 
which now stood at £3,504,480. The balance of the appropriation 
account had increased by £229,970 to £1,182,259, which total com- 
prised cash and cash assets after allowing for all liabilities except 
those of a contingent nature. Contingent and option liabilities of 
the company to subscribe for shares in, and to finance certain 
undertakings, had been further reduced during the year and ample 
cash resources were available to meet all such commitments as and 
when they matured. Investments in shares and debentures had 
been brought into the account at book value of £4,012,024, which 
was a decrease of £123,373 compared with the total at the end 
of 1939. All investments for which share market quotations were 
available appeared in the books at, or under, cost, but in no case 
above market price at December 31, 1940. Unquoted securities 
had been entered in accordance with conservative valuations placed 
upon them by the board and in no instance at valuation exceeding 
the cost. The market value of the gold mining interests of the 
company at the end of the year had represented 81.1 per cent. 
of the market value of all investments and of those gold mining 
investments, 98 per cent. had been dividend producing. 


Despite the difficulties of the times, the gold mining industry 
had continued to establish new high records in many directions. 
The output of gold during 1940 by the mines of the Witwaters- 
fand area and its extensions had been 13,683,418 fine ounces, an 
increase of 1,188,307 ounces, and due mainly to the higher price 
received for gold. The working profit had risen by £11,853,380 to 
£47,525,187. Taxation of gold mines in the Transvaal, including 
the share of profits paid to the Government by leased mines, had 
amounted to some £26,500,000. 


The maintenance of gold production was the essential contribu- 
tion the mining industry could make to the national war effort. 
Notwithstanding the fact that by the end of last year 5,400 mining 
employees had been released for full-time military service, the gold 
output had been not only maintained but increased to the great 
advantage of public finances and the economic stability of the 
Union. The mines were helping in other ways. The manufac- 
ture of munitions on a considerable scale had been undertaken 
with a degree of success which reflected much credit upon the 
Organisation of mine workshops and the skill and adaptability of 
the employees. The excellent relations between employers and 
employees had been maintained throughout the year, a good spirit 
of co-operation having been displayed in meeting the war-time 
Problems of the industry. The native labour position had been 
better in 1940 than in 1939 and had still further improved during 
the current year. 


The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand Mines of the 
Group had increased during 1940 by 1,051,900 tons to a new record 
of 20,615,300 tons. The average yield of gold per ton milled 
at 3.822 dwt. had shown a small reduction of 0.058 dwt., or 1.5 
Per cent. The working profit had risen by £2,847,906, to 








£12,211,096. The amount provitied for payment of direct taxation 
to the Government had increased by £2,621,272 to £5,973,170, a 
rise of over 78 per cent. The total amount of dividends declared 
at £5,282,489 had been £8,945 less than in 1939. 
The average number of Europeans employed by the eleven Wit- 
watersrand Mines of the group during the year had been 14,701, 
including those on active service. The average of non-European 
employees had been 110,591, which had been an increase of 8,009 


compared with 1939. At April 13 last, the rotal number of non- 


Europeans employed by the eleven mines had been 115,670. 


The health record of the native employees of the group had 
continued to be very satisfactory. The mortality rate from disease 
had increased slightly from 3.38, while deaths from mining acci- 
dents had fallen from 1.99 per thousand to a new low record of 


1.75. Compared with 1939, shifts lost per native per annum on - 


account of disease and accidents had fallen from 4.85 to 4.78. 

Many of the employees of the Rand Mines and companies within 
the. Central Mining Rand Mines Group were away on military 
duty. It was with deep regret and sincere sympathy for their 
relatives that the Chairman had to record the fact that of their 
number 20 had lost their lives. 


“TI wish to acknowledge the invaluable work performed for the 
mining industry by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and its 
subsidiary bodies, and I desire to thank the head office staff of the 
company and the managers and staffs of the mines of the group 
for their loyal and able services,” said the Chairman. “I wish also 
to place on record our great indebtedness to Messrs A. Moir and 
Co., the London secretaries of Rand Mines, Limited, and the 
companies of the Central Mining Rand Mines Group. The 
organisation of the London secretaries is situated in the heart of 
the City and operations have been conducted there with full 
efficiency notwithstanding all the war-time conditions of stress 
and danger.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


At the amnual general meeting held in Johannesburg on 
May 29th, Dr Hans Pirow, chairman, presiding, after reviewing 
the financial position, said that expenditure on capital account had 
amounted to £63,015, the principal items being in connection with 
the improvement of underground workings, provision of pumping, 
hoisting and ventilation equipment and additional compound accom- 
modation. 

Development accomplished during the year had been 59,940 feet, 


' of which 25,150 feet had been on the Reef and had been sampled ; 


12,680 feet being classed as payable with an average value of 27.7 
dwt. per ton over an average width of 13 inches. Of that footage 
11,740 feet had been on the South Reef. 


Available ore reserves as re-estimated at December 31, 1940, had 
been 4,015,600 tons of an average value of 5.3 dwt. over a stoping 
width of 43.4 inches. The available ore reserve showed an increase 
of 38,400 tons over the figure of the previous year, the average value 
being 0.2 dwt. higher and the stoping width 1.5 inches lower. 


The limitation of the price paid to the mines for gold purchased 
from them to 150s. per ounce fine had been removed during the 
year and as from January I, 1940, the gold mining companies had 
been paid the full market price of 168s. 

In addition to the Normal Income Tax, on the basis of the in- 
creased figure of 168s, the mines had been called upon to pay a 
special contribution of 11 per cent. of taxable income before the 
deduction of rede=ption allowance and any tax loss brought for- 
ward from a previous year. A further cost which they had to bear 
during 1940 had been in respect of realisation charges. Since 
the close of the company’s financial year, the special contribution 
of 11 per cent. had been increased to 16 per cent. 

In common with the whole industry, the mine had released for 
active service as many of its employees as possible, and in addi- 
tion had undeftaken its share in the production of munitions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


9,052 feet on the figure for the previous year. Development 
the. Main Reef Leader had been satisfactory on the 
the improvement recorded in 1939 values exposed in 
the western area of the mine had been maintained. South Reef 
development had also been largely in that section, but values had 
been somewhat disappointing. 

A total of 7,537 feet of exploratory development had been 
accomplished on the Main Reef in the Upper Levels of the north- 
east section, and an appreciable tonnage of low-grade ore had been 
opened up. Information available had been insufficient to warrant 
the inclusion of that ore in reserve, but it was tentatively estimated 
at approximately half a million tons with an average value of 
3.4 dwt. 


The payable ore developed during the year had been 3,001,200 
tons, of an average value of 4.8 dwt. per ton. This represented a 
decrease of 1,024,500 tons compared with the payable ore 
developed in 1939, and the average value had been 0.1 dwt. per 
ton lower. On the Main Reef Leader the ore developed showed 
a reduction of 542,700 tons, which was accounted for by a reduc- 
tion of 9,379 feet in the development footage on that reef. On 
the South Reef there had been a fall of 481,800 tons, due in part 
to a small decrease in development of 2,626 feet, but chiefly to 
the decrease in the payability of the ore developed, especially in 
the western area of the mine. 


Turning to the decrease in the Main Reef Leader, shareholders 
were informed that that had been more than counter-balanced 
by an increase of 11,167 feet of footwall driving. It had been 
found that drives on the reef itself at the great depths at which 
the company was working required heavy repair work. The 
system of placing drives on the reef had therefore been substi- 
tuted by drives in the footwall well below the reef. That had 
resulted in there being a lag in the time required to develop 
blocks of ore before they could be included in the reserve. The 
expenditure on development charged to working costs had 
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amounted to £388,445 (equal to 1s. 10.4d. per ton milled), 
pared with £347,914 (equal to 1s. 8.7d. per ton milled) for 
previous year. , : y 

The available ore re-estimated as at December 31, 1940, } 
totalled 20,206,900 tons of an average value of 4.8 dwt. per | 
over a stoping width of 44.3 inches. The available reserve 
a decrease of 1,133,100 tons compared with the figure at the 
of 1939, the average value and width being lower by 0.2 dwt. and 
0.3 inch respectively. ge 

Taking the year as a whole, the native labour position had 
shown distinct improvement compared with 1939. He did not 
mean to say that the efficiency of the mine had not suffered at 
various times from the shortage of native labour and from the — 
sudden fluctuations in their supply, but the number of natives 
coming forward had been almost always greater than in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 


As a result of improved stoping methods and the introduction 
of mechanical appliances for handling rock underground, during 
the last five years it had been possible to effect an appreciable 
economy in native labour requirements of Crown Mines, Limited, 


On the way of the 19th drum shaft of the rock hoist at No, 16 
a shaft had broken, causing damage to shaft bearings and to one 
of the driving motors, which normally raised approximately 
4,500 tons per day, and would take some months to repair. 


In the meantime some reduction in the mill tonnage could be 
expected and the grade of ore mined might also be adversely 
affected. The underground haulage system would, however, enable. 
a ‘considerable portion of ore, normally hoisted at the shaft, to 
be transferred to other sub-vertical shafts, and the reduction in 
the tonnage milled was expected to be relatively small. 


Not only had mining operations been well maintained in spite 
of the large number of employees released for military service, 
but Crown Mines, Limited, in common with the rest of the 
industry, had undertaken the manufacture of munitions for the 
Director-General of War Supplies. The adaptation for the pure. 
pose of machine-tool equipment of the workshops had been 
quickly and successfully organised, and the work produced, in 
respect alike of its volume, variety and quality, reflected great. 
credit upon those responsible for carrying it out. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 





(Continued from page 768) 


maintain an approximate parity between British and 
U.S.A. quotations in order to facilitate tin shipments from 
the Eastern producing countries to the United States. 
These shipments have recently been ativersely affected 
by shipping difficulties and a comparatively low output. 
World production of tin in April amounted to only 17,100 
tons, the lowest level since April of last year, when 14,400 
tons were produced. Production in the first four months 
of this year, at 73,800 tons, was only 6,800, tons up on 
the year. An improvement in both production and ship- 
ments is, however, expected this summer and at present 
it seems likely that the full 1941 output will exceed last 
year’s record level of 237,100 tons. World consumption of 
new tin, on the other hand, is still running at the low 
rate of 155,000 to 160,000 tons, thus leaving a wide margin 
of metal for re-stocking purposes in the United States. 
As at the same time, the United States Government is 
restraining consumers’ purchases by the control of stocks, 
New York prices may before long fall to 50 cents per Ib., 
the level at which the American Metal Reserve Company 
buys tin for its strategical reserve. Since the present price in 
New York amounts to 52} cents. per Ib., a downward ad- 
justment in the New York price leaves a comparatively 
narrow margin by which the London price may fall. 


* * * 


Control of Oil in America 


For the United States, with its 30 million motor 
vehicles and its 2 million farm tractors, oil is vital in time 
of peace. By appointing Secretary Harold I. Ickes as 
Petroleum Co-ordinator, President Roosevelt has under- 
lined the essential réle which the industry must play in 
national defence. Federal control of oil production was 
provided for in a Bill introduced into Congress as long 
ago as the autumn of 1939, but so bitter was the opposi- 
tion of the major oil companies and of certain state gov- 
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ernors that the project was never enacted. It now appears 
that what the Administration was‘ unable to do through ° 
the instrumentality of. Congress, the President has success- 
fully accomplished by virtue of his emergency powers. 
The appointment, though unpopular with the interests 
affected, is to be welcomed on general grounds. No exact | 
definition of Mr. Ickes’ new functions is yet available, but 
he is known to be a strong opponent of the wasteful © 
methods of production which have too long been charac- 
teristic of the U.S. oil industry. The pernicious “rule of 
capture” has always encouraged selfish operators to ex~- 
tract the maximum from their own wells, regardless 
sound conservation practice or of the interests of other 
operators producing from the same pool. True, a number 
of oil states have, during the past decade, enforced “ prora- 
tion” regulations, by which each operator was given 4 
production quota ; but there is no uniformity of practice 
and some producing states have not yet armed themselves . 
with regulatory powers. Mr. Ickes, while repudiating any 
ambition to be appointed “oil dictator,” went on 

last January as believing that some form of federal co- 
ordination was necessary for the avoidance of waste im 
the oil industry. If he now achieves this object of con- 
serving a very valuable but wasting asset, he will be 
rendering his country a service. There are, doubtless, other - 
reasons why the oil industry should be brought under 
federal control in time of national emergency. But assured- 
ly, the fear of on oil shortage is not_one of them. The U.S. 
petroleum industry, which last year produced over 180 
million tons of oil (about 15 times the normal 
consumption of the U.K.), could expand its output by 15 © 
to 20 per cent almost overnight ; for it has a large shut-in 
capacity. This quantity of crude oil could, moreover, eas 

be handled by the existing refineries. Even in aviation ~ 
spirit present capacity is well in excess of current needs— — 
and is being rapidly expanded. It is, therefore, aim 
impossible to conceive of circumstances in which America’s " 
oil requirements could not be met. But that is no reason” 
why waste of oil or natural gas should not be prevented. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 31, 1041, total 
onnent diture of £112,185,000, and 


ordinary 

issues 7 aaa £130,000. ‘Ts, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £504,719,000 
against £298,559,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
ee ee a so 
Py nds) * 
April Aa ded (one ek 


m 1 mag at June 1 meee 
| 1941 


1940 | 1941 | 1940 


Revenue 








Income TaX........- 


Tere eee ee) 


.T 
biher Inland Revenue 
Total Inland Revenue 









47,659) 55 208] 5,082) 5,520 
24,198) 37,400 598) 12,800 








eee ee ee 


71,857} 92,605) 8 18,320 
i 
5,154| 4,559 














Motor Duties........ y oan 337 
P.O. (Net Receipt). . 4,650) 3,000\Dr 250\Dr 750 
Crown Lands........ 240 230) ... 60 
Repco coe Sundry 

Miscellaneous Recelpte “458; 2,300 














266) 711) 
Ea 3,489. 
Total Ord, Revenue "1830571210133 9,541) 28,592 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 





























CMING «see e eee 12,050 14,550, 2,100) 2,800 
L Tove 145107'224683! 11,641! 31,302 
et Sa Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
i te Darseeate ) 
Expenditure April 1 April 1] Week | Week 
ended ae 
Sune sa ae June 1/May 31 
1941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 


Int & Man. of National | 


| 64 sas 50, 060) 22,803; 650 








Paymentato. -Ireland | 999) 29) 111]... 
Cons. Fund Serv, 376 360, 39.29 10 
Total . vo ccsssvere's 65,828)'51,369) 22, 








943) 660 
Supply Services...... 364709 a 48,145/101525 


TotalOrd. Expenditure |430537'713960) 71 ,088/102185 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 


GETS 5.0405 dxaies i said 14,550) 2,1 2,800 
PE 6s vcs nnnnes 4425871728510) 73,188\104985 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£362,680, to £2,748,415, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by £73,570,035 
to about £11,914 millions. 


NET ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 


P.O. amd Delage cincciceslsnctichicdccvictdosiadshinbiee 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...........cc.ccscsseeereees 10 


FIVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


NET ae wc ¢ NET BEPASMEESS 


Nat. Sav. Ce 30,550 | 44% Conv. 
oft we . «= 26,513 | Ways & Means 
o Nat. War advances 35,465 


Bds. '46-"48 114,650 de 4,000 

24% Nat. War ee eee 
Bds. °45-"47... 115 
3% Sav. Bds. ...° 71,635 
Other debt” ... 3,549 
Treasury Bills ... 80,005 


327,017 30,470 


v ip to May 31st, 
the amount of 





CURRENT STATISTICS 





Finance . 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 


RECEIPTS 
The issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941. to May 31, 1941, are :— 


(£ thousands) 
71 Revenue 210,133 
Grae ak) HRA | Gi, Baw a 








Less— 
Inc. in balances 122 fds. 891 
. Net 506,744 
716,877 716,877 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 







e 














31 221/16 3 429- 
April 5 | 845-0 Not availa ble 
» 12} 850-0 - z 
» 19/855 -0 wit: Sa 
» 26) 865-0'1370-4163-5 8-0 | 502-5 
May 3/ 875-0 Not availa|ble 
» 10/ 885-0 Tera 
» 17/895-0 fee sn 
» 24) 905-0 - 
» 31 | 905 -0}1410 -41136 0” 498 :5'2049 -9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Cent 
Date of | Average | Anlotted 
ender | Allotted at 
 oferea| AME anotted Min. 
| ke Rate 
940 | 
ie 3 65-0 | 181°3 | 65-0 20 4-11, 30 
1941 
Feb. 14 65-0 | 142°5 65-0 (20 4: 23 
oe @ 65-0 | 139°1 65-0 (20 4- 28 
» 28] 65-0) 160-5 | 65-0 |20 3- 15 
Mar. 7 65-0 | 151-2 65-0 (20 0O- 42 
» 14 65-0 | 153- 65-0 {19 11- 24 
» 21| 65-0) 181-6] 65-0 \20 2- 17 
» 28, 65-0 | 148-3] 65°0 (20 2- 28 
April 4| 70-0 | 164-7} 70-0 |20 2- 26 
» il 70-0 | 156-6 70-0 |'20 2- 30 
» 18| 75-0| 161-8| 75-0 |20 2- 30 
» 2 75-0 | 168-9 75-0 |\20 2- 22 
May 2) 75-0/|170-4| 75°0 \20 3: 11 
» 9 75-0 | 160-5 75-0 0: 40 
» 16 78-0 | 154°7 75-0 (20 0O- 38 
» 28 75-0 | 141-8 65-0 (20 0O- 44 
» 80! 75°0!145-1! 75°0 '20 1-06 47 
On May 30th equteations at £99 14s. 11d. 
cent. for bills to paid for on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 47 per cent. of the 
amount pened for, and applications ot Mier 
in . Applications at £99 15s. 0d. for 
be paid for on were accepted in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are offered on June 
6th. For the week ending June the banks will 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


‘Week | w.8.0. Pftonds'| Bonds 


z 
Apr a2 3, | 6,910 | 


5,118 | 4,318 Nil 
5,204 | 4,375 5 





eet loans received Se Tee. to 
antares te ae f £4 110,887. 






WS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 4, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt, Debt. 11,015,100 


+ 666,469,312 
Dept. .... 809,802 | Other Secs.. 2,507,7 
“ Silver Tees 


In Circin, 431,773 | Other Govt. 
tn Beatag °° 


Coin . 
| Amt, of Fid. 
Gold Coin 





Issue old Odin & 680,000,000 


168s, ia men 


680,241,575 


241,575 





680,241,576 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Prope,’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs, . 130,312,888 
Rest. pia alien 3,221,641 | Other Secs: ¥ 
Public Deps.* 10,929,773 | Discounts & 
Other Accts. Beers 3 aoe 859 
ut i 173,010,658 a. eeses 44,809,802 
rar , a 1,719,573 
7 " __ 
"202,624,072 202,624,072 
*Including Ex Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and ‘Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 











COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 
1940 194 
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BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$. CENTRAL BANK OF GE 
LL 
May | Apr gt | apt \pe.| May. | Million paper pesos 
ASSETS 1940 | 1041 | 1941 | 1941 | 
Finland Reserve: Gold ...............0+ 
pes. Se of SII: scedsiiomsumantan 17.1 116.1 13. 167 4 
May 1ith Sagi of 3 isth; France. “ Seema seoceccaseesescoooecees 6 490.6. 1.8 
‘ TABILITIES 
Sth; of 1th ; Java, of | Note circulation..............-+ 0 7 $72,61376.3 
22nd; Latvia, Oct. Sth; Estonia, of ts: GOVt..-....00e 43.1 | 10.4 | 18.2) 62.1 
Boch Melle Iran, of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, | Cimrtered banks............ ri lo24s | 228.9202. 
a, 30th of Feb. 15th; Por- 
ae" Mar. eto al Sort one . of Mas t Gold end foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Atrica, of May May 24th, Internationol Settle: Exchange Con CoRR REIN. ‘Notes in circulation 
Turkey, of May ‘Aveta, Bulga —— BANK OF GREECE Deposits : anne 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Milli s Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
aes , 23, 7, Bb, | 2, ; " 
May | | May | May | May 1940 | 1041 | 1041 | 1941 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 2 ASSETS \ 
RESOURCES 1940 | 19¢1 | 1941 | 19¢1 | Gold & for. exchange... 17,386) 16,825) 17,900 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Gold Certifs. on State sec. in for. exch. 23 122 122) 122 Million Ru 
and due from Treas. | 16,935) 20,223) 20,257| 20,317 | Bills discounted ......... 6245 +619 610 pees 
Total reserves ....... 17,304) 20,561) 20,587) 20,626 | Advances .......-..--....-. 14,600, 15,825] 15,525 
‘ 359, 328) 321' 300 | Statedebdt................... 3,927) 3,927) 3,927 aa May 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,477 oan 2,184; 2,184 LIABILITIES | ‘ 
and secs. .. | 2,489) 2,194) 2,194) 2,196 | Note sin circulation ... 16,325) 16,360 16,706 anal ani 
Total resources ...... 20 555) 23, 889, 23,886 23, 768 Dep. and current accts.| 11,603) 19,169, 20,017, 19,979 507) 
LIABILITIES | Foreign exch. liabilities 454) 1,858 2,143' 2,536 
¥F.B. notes in ciren. 5,038 6,360, 6,384 6,460 
bane de... Ba 8 AEE EDT SOS ELE LEO 
* res. dep. 7 4 
Govt, deposits....... | 78 577) 468 NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Total deposita ea eats 14, 3 16, iso 16,181 16,137 Million dinar 
Total eee 23,886 
Reserve ratio........ e129 2% '91 -2% - ‘Soe Mar. ; Feb. < Mar. 
Sanus amp temasens | 22, 28, 
ae | ae 2082] 2.700 19h it 
Monetary gold stock . | 19,162 22,538, 22,565 B73 | Gold ........0..cceeeseseesees . 2,791) 
& bk. currency | 3,007) 3,129 eis — Other foreign exchange, 9% 909) 9561 981 
ie anit | Gove, adv. and credits! 3073| 3001] 310011 30st 
" v. and c sVO1) 
aedde.. | con 0.185, 9 767 Sees | Del honds discounted] ,780 125 iso 7400 | NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
a ee Re ABILITIES 
Notes in circulation...... 10,191' 13,973) 14,061) 14,339 | « Million lei 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING | Sight liabilities ............ 2,085 3,510) 3,487| 3,476 
MEMBE A — A a0 N ° . 
_ MEMBER BANKS—Million $'s | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND | es. | Nov. | Dee tay 
.Z.’ 1939 1940 | 1040 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar.' Million &N.Z.'s £N.Z.’s heditidbeenedain ASSETS 
20, 2, | 12, 19, Gold and gold exchange) 20,768 | 32,062 | $2,131 | $2,149 
1940 | 1941 194l | 19l | April Mar. Mar. "Ari Foreign exchange......... 2'272| 1,227] 2.078| 2176 
8, OS ae Commercial bills ......... | 18,882 | 20,258 | 20,228 | 20,812 
ee | 8,606 9,495! 9,689| 9,714 | ASSERTS 1940 ion | 194i | 1001 Treasury bills issued) 
Investments ............... | 14,792 | 16,955 | 17,055 | 16,769 Gold and stg. exch. ...... 19.85' 20.34) 22.35 agst. losses on credits} 4,487) 4,408! 4,416) 4,411 
Reserve with F.R. bks.| 10,318 | 12,003 | 11/976 11,533 Advances to State ...... 237 18.545 16,43 18.48 | Advances on secs.......... 4,931 | 5,838 | 5,899) 5,978 
Due from domestic bks.| 3,191 3,473 3,472| 3.490 | Investments ............... ge 3.78} 3.77, 3.77 | State debt .........0........ 5,572 | 3,566) 3,566| 3,566 
LIABILITIES wx gt LIABILITIES | | Secs. and participatns ..| 2,248 | 2,585| 2,585) 2,585 
Deposits: Demand ...... | 19,251 | 23,431 | 23,487 | 23,186 Bank Notes.........-..s00+ 18.07; 21,50; 21.44 21.72 LIABILITIES | 
na | 5,333 5.454| 3:402| 6449 | Demand liabs: State...| 633| 6.58, 6.27, 8.50 | Notes in circulation......| 48,800 | 68,657 | 62,210 | 64,415 
U.S. Govt...) 576 356 "352 | "354 Banks and others......... 14, 13.08) 13.78) 13.29 Other sight liabilities ol 10,366 | 14,522 | 16,280 | 16,268 
kuter-bonk...| 9,035 9,879 10,000) 9,927 Reserves to sight liabs.! 39.2%) 48.2%| 49.0%| 51.4% Long-term liabilities .... 6,281 | 2,300) 2,751] 2,108 


nieihccaae A 











MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
May 30th and June 5th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4 -024-033. 
& (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 224) 
17 -80-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 
16 962-17 -13 ; mail transfers 16 -953~17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
7-68-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64, Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 80-100 -20. Panama. $4 02-04; 
mai) transfers 4-02-04i. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


P Spain. Peseta (25 -22$) 40 -50 (Official rate) ; 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
&T (1-10) 5-20. Italy. 71 -26 lire. 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between May 30th and June 5th. 

Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210, Piastres (974) 978-$. India. 
Rupee (18d. per rupee) 1792-184. Hongkong. 143-1544. per $. Japan. Yen 
(24 58d. per'yen) 133-144. Singapore, $ (28d. per $) 284-. Colombia. 
Peso; 6 (nominal). Belgian Congo.!Francs 1764-3. Shanghai. May 28th— 
June 2nd 34-34 per$. June 3rd—Sth 34-34. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
exchange is accordingly quoted jin London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and 


Peru. . 
Forwardj Rates 


Forward rates for oneJmonth have remained unchanged ‘as follows :—United 
States } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ure pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


_rhe following Tates:remained unchanged between May 30th and June 5th :— 
ee poe he tte anh Discount rates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14,% ; 3 months, 14% 


Pee 2 months, 1-11)% ; 
*%. Short loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at 
call, 4%; at notice, #%. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 1688. 0d. 
per fine ounce throughout the week 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date Com Two aeatis Date Cu Two > ame 
May 29......... aa = June 3.....0008 23% 3% 
i 23% 23% «Crim 2 23 te 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
eek Aggregate 

ended January 1 to 

June May vane 1d 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 



















Working | 

days :— 6 129 | 131 

Birm’ham bes! 2,015 49,264 47, 308 N 

Bradford | 2,141| 2,764| 33,07 

Hull 1 911) 2168 36,218 42,161 
=, 8 5208 16,7271 

Liverpool 0,945! 11 





132\248661 


* May 25, 1940, and May 24, 1941. 





t Clearing begun May 14, 1940, 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


eal 


May 29, 


New York on 1941 


May 31, | June 2, 
Io | 1941 


June 3,| June 4, 
1941 1a1 




















on | oa 
= 24 | 28. 
A 40.05 | 40.05 
3 23.85 23.85 
4 | 87.750; 98.125 
SS TI occocthamatee a45-| 3 23.45 | 23.45- 
Eo oe 6.52) = 5.50 
B. “(mikt. rate)| 23.80" 23.80* 
Be, Yc eo \ 3 5.06 - 
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THE ‘ECONOMIST oan 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS __ i? 


Net | Available || Appropriation | Preceding Year 
Prot | tion, ete, | after Deb, Dt. | ¥o= | 
ira we | gt [ae |geme| SE | pen | a [oe 














£ £ £ £ £ £ £ ‘& £ 
276,196 ore 128,893 273,350 ore 129,650 % z eee —- 757 $66,356 774 % 
53,027 | 20,472 $2,554 74,157 oa $0,000 | 15 i 2,554 55, 41,331 
396,053 | 183,532 | 208,520 440;506 $9,000 | 150,100; 25 ih + 19,420 s30.s08 204,012 25 
269,875 | 36,702 | 213,445 | 252,564 | 47,891 | 171,106| 10 ai _ 473,887 | 16 
58,379 | 18,785 | 35,103} 67,019 || 15,000 si on va + 20,103 61,341 $8,009 | Nil 
19,672 bes 6,021 ; ses 8,982; 7%} 1,000 | + a 089 19,877 4,813 it 
65,488 in 61,319 | 183,427 8,210 47,697 | 4 5,000 | + 412 69,604 65,333 
15,404 < 9,630 | 17,764 sa 10,018 | 12 ‘ — 3888 13,275 6,202; 6 
162|  ... 20,118 | 26191 dnp is 6 + 1,218 16,487 | 11,554) 4 
6,581 391 3,982 4,801 "a 3, 4 + 2,652 1,857 ft 
11,637 30s 5,887 7,690 ni 5,467 | 7,201 + 420 9,930 6,405 | 6 
soya | | teee| Set = «| Bete Sl = 1p RL feet Rael 3 
Saneel Gingt........... Dec. 31 46,983 “pez | 13,811 26,218 sci 10,738 | 17 | he 23,341 8878 | 10 
Telo (FMS.).«- «+++. | Dec. 31 | 3,875 i 1,399 3,716 | Vee 7 | + . 34 1,609 764; 4 
i 
Houlder Broth BD n-ne. | Dec. 31, 76,039 us 44,198 75,088 5,500 | 40,000 | St | — 1,307 67,493 40,768 | 5f 
hops res } i 
Lilley & Skinner NeaRatas | Jan. 18 66,160 rk 57,760 | 85,427 || 17,484 16,563 | 10 | 20,000 | + 3,713 75,086 66,686 | 10 
oy | 
Craig Tea ....+.e00000s | Dec. 31, 8,794 | 1,730 3,254 7,870 |. | 8,000} 6 wai ale 9,627 3,611} 5 
Ragalla « ------ Seances Dec. 31! 24,366 ne 13,367 | 16,298 2,100 8,580 | 11 2,000 | + 687 21,578 13,578 | 12 
us ; } | 
First Scottish American .|May 1/ 78,241 27,140 87,458 5,000 | 16,987 | 20 | 6000} + 153 78,242 30,943 | 20 
Allied Newspapers...... Dec. 31 | 987,690 i 481,775 | 716,988 |} 307,500 75,000 | 6 | 100,000; — 725 || 870,223 1,454; 6& 
aodeaes Wael... Mar. 31| 55048) <. 55,023 | 108214} 22°425| 30203| 4 | oe 2,405 || 1477580 | 147558 | 4 
‘Associated Newspapers.. | Mar. 31 | 476,292 a 469,542 | 940,064 || 25,000 | $73,840 |7&@12! 100,000 | — 29,298 S 401,018 | 6 
Burton (Joseph) & Sons | April 5 87,378 6,319 24,682 49,462 || 12,500 6,000 | 7&5 5,000 | + 1,182 $6,801 185 | 7&2 
Ceylon » Mavviees Dec. 81 8,610 98 4,714 6,814 we 4,700} 10 | .. -|— 4 ) 4,504; 9 
Copestake pton&Co. | Dec. 31 91,310 1,763 18,522 21,55 x 15,000} 5 | : + 3,522 40,187 13,863 | 38 
Dally Mirror Newspapers | Feb. 28 | 288,835 na 153,545 | 291,128 || 64,000} 140,000} 10 Dr. 30,000) — 20,455 588 15 
op Rubber Co. .... | Dec. 31 | 8,624,763 | 452,063 | 609,975 | 1,240,849 || 192,187 | 416,651) 10 |... + 1,187 || 8,542,845 | 1,077,481 | 12 
Tilus. London News &c. | Nov. 30 16,336 \Dr. 2,037 6,624 pa a 400, 4 rat aah — 2,037 24,369 1,881 | Nil 
Tilus. Newspapers sales Nov. 30 $7,724 «.  |Dr. 10,095 8,610 a i ah. ae — 10,095 || 107,341 106 | Nil 
McColl (R. 8.) Limited .. | April 25 24,691 is 21,759 27,637 6,150 4,687 o 5,000 | + 5,922 $3,550 19,027 | 6 
Melbourne Hart & Co. .. | Jan. 31 21,649 si 10,114 16,649 4,012 6,000} 74ti .. + 10 22,877 1lt 
Slazengers Limited ..... Dec. 31 43,845 3,518 1,283 15,398. 4,929 a | 1,128 |— 4,774 67,983 16,279 5 
Siemon Cena) Sag. | Dee 8 | “arger | | “ggaar | fipaat | Secs | “Seeae| Sy 2000 | 3 ™g0) Sonees| Ugese| 
mpson (Jo 8 . eee y , , 
White City (Manchester) Dec. 31 39,278 8,084 275 3,095 ens as = ae + 275 || 88,263 7,580 sat 
| 
Totals (£'000's) : No. of Cos, 
Wook to poe 7, 1941... v 3 7,665 733 3,036 5,581 832 1,939 254) + Il 7,971 4,093 eee 
Jan, 1 to June 7, 1941 781 166,262 11,434 85,396 130,826 17,629 56,638 7,796 | + 3,333 || 160,215 95,024 po 














a 


+ Free of Income Tax. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 













































*Int. eg 
Pay- | Prev. Pay- . 
Total Com lor | Total ¥ 
x Ri] oe % 1% 
B34) hee Sungei Kruit Rubber ... 10 
Central &c 5 | 5 ner | ee 
ooeees ooo enon Ku Perrerrrritt eee 
Kamunting Tin............ 5* .. \Jume27) 5° i 
Mawchi Mines .......... 70 +; 100 |July9| 90 INDUSTRIALS 29 
Pangnga River Tin ...... 4* .. |June27 4* 6° 
Selection Trust ............ | 9d. «. |Junel6) 73d. 5 
RAILWAYS | Brokchouse (J.)...:0-+0.--+ 
Bengal and N. Western Oa ice 8 * 
Pennsylvania Rid, ...... 2*;| .. (June30| 1* Bullard & Sons............ iN 
Rohilkund & Kumaon O.9.  ae 
uaa AND RUBBER al ‘ual yg Buttons Ld acon 1378 
Bermmferkber| fit) 2) | 32 Sememanggaee i 
Chubwa Tea... 10 ¢| 15 | | 15 
Cons, Maley Bubber 10+; 15 |; 10 # 
ool bber......... 10 | | 6 Corentyne Sugar ......... 8 
Eow Rubber ...... 6 big 
7.8. oe: enesebebiiit 3 | / ue B 
ubber ......... 1 | 1 Daily Mirror ............... 
Killinghall Robber siate iat 12)* ia. 
Manchestr.N. Borneo R.| a | 15 
Marudu pane. porennages 15 | 8 3 
Remfield Rubber ......... 6 
ee —. hon a 4 | i | . : awe ie o- ma 
ava) Rbr....| ... Qi} aa wl Siac Reeabigasehnat bes eos 
Soengel Rampati R’ber|_... aha orks ‘ie ict 





4 
(a) 4 years to June 30th, 1987 





OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
~ af | aa 1 aan ~ natant k Sas eee 


for Week Receipta emma eng eae acres 
—————_$$_ $$ | —$——__—__——__—— Ni | Sune 3, 1961 Name | sune 8, 1961 


* Name June{s, 1941 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


arm eeorteonnines seer ant fy mane nelan iensterent fx nee bet eee eee 


Prices, Price, | Price, | Yield, 
cris Year 186 Name of Security || Ma¥ ‘June — 
“High 1 Tow |! “High + Tow i941 | 1041 | 1941 






| i 


























































, tron, Coal, &a—cont, 
a Fa console ee | 733 | 78hxd! $3 % | tie see Gee B Ord.£i), 22/6 ‘ te 
111g | 103 Do. 4 (att: 195%)... Ml, | ML, | 312 0 fields Ord. || 22/6 9 Be 
ae 95 Do. 2 i 211 0 6a 
ES: ey ite 
112 197 108% | 106 | Do.5% 1944-64 . 2 15 3 the 
92 91 |\Fund. 2}% 1956-61. $17 0 
92 99 97} | Fund. 23% 1952-57. 219 3 i: 
| 95 98} | Fund. 3% 1959-69 . 39 0 
114 «| 1058 || 11 111} |/Fund. 4 g, 1900-00 2 12 Nil 
102 98% 101% | 100 at. D. 24 38 0 6 z 0 
102 101g | 1002 || Do. 3% 1 $18 Of Shy S80] Ste). Sp) iComtenke at... 579 
mm 8 |B 7. be 
= | = | took | ton 59 6 rs 
lol os 101 1004 59... 219 9 || 42/-| 38/3 e 800 
1 934 | 105% | 102# ci. 7 oe! peel as $| 4 a " 417 0 
a sot | 98 | O3¢ |IReaption 3% 1086-06 3 1 6| oly i76|| 1286| tha Crompton Park. “A°S 5/-| 73° 
101. | 97 100 3 0 0 33/- 28/3 10 ¢ 10° e romans Electric £1 . | 689 
712 75 70 /3 611]! g3/3| 77/- || 20 ¢| 20 ¢| General Electric £1 | a 
HS 82 got 96 310.6 | 7/6 | 42/6 7hb) Tha "(Gas and Electric £1 ‘= 3 | 
lecert 
107 101 1 103% ||Australia 5% 1945-75 317 11 b Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
13" | 105% 1s" 108 Canada 4% 1953-58... 2s } Oocenter of London. ».... 41 0 
110§ | 106 | 110 | 107 | Nigeria 5 1 fF Edmundsons £1......... im 
105; | 100 | 106 | 104 New Zealand § 1946 $17 7 ae 
1 103 || 108 | 1062 |S, Africa 5% 1 ins 
116} | 104 } 1083 | 106 |\Bir’ham 5% 1946-56... 3 8 6 bis 
' - 3 7 0 
85 i 78 i 90 844 iL CC. 3 3 6 6 sense 4 8 9 
4¢ 874 || 95 93 | Liv 3% 1954-64 2 ¢ a 
104 | «(97 | 103$ | 1004 ‘Middx. ss 1957-62... 
| 7 | 86 | 7 6 00 312 9 
i 611 Tp 24/98) WG/— | DO Cl FF CPD... VEG. Bh novers eee 919 
ssh 1% | i 11} Chile 6% (1989)... 12 7 6n | athe b sé | 915 0 
sot | op | aS Ht al 5 8 6 10/104 at: 110" ¢ [Fairey Aviation a 92 
otal 8 7 es 
= | = 1 17 3 4 1/3 13 a 174 b ||Hawker Siddeley oo 12/ 4 0 
= |3 36} 1 654 | 411 7 57/6 || 20 ¢| 10 @ Leyland Motors £1 Siheod 330 
= _ ae ee o, 30 113 6 8 50/74), 1235) 2a 5 20 
574 37 45 314 Soanie 4° 24/6 || 45 ¢| 40 ¢ ee 
Yeario41 || Last two ao 71/3 || 5 a| 15 6//Rolls- maayee on 5 519 8 
Jan. 1 to June 3 | Dividends | Name of Security 2, 3 3 : 10/3 | 25 ¢| 15 ¢|/Stand ot “e oh 613 3 
High | Low ») ) (e) | 1 17/6) 4c ¢ | Furness, Withy 415 0 
% ‘ * £ 8. Bo 2 a) bb iP. & O. ‘Def. £1. 620 
| 2 Nii | Nil | 17/- || 5 e| al Mail Lines £1 .. 5 00 
. | 2 | wa | | ws] uc) 8 n Castle Ord. £1... 7386 
372 | 30 pa) b Gt. Western Ord. ...... 33 12 2 6 Oe aed Rabie 
soot | sot | ats b : ns. Pref...|| 99¢ | 991 |5 0 6 7/3 6 e¢| 4 e|/Allied Sumatra £1....... 916 6 
6 | 50 || She b | -K5% Pref. 1955 62; | 62; | 8 0 0 13/6 | 4 6| 2 @|lAnglo-Dutch £1......... 880 
eon b . 4% Ist Pref. 37 37} [1013 3 23/9 || 7$6| 2$a@|\Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 680 
me in tte ~ 11} 1215 3 4 712 6 
158 | 11 || «lke c —_ aaaeeetinns BE 215 3 2/74 a 712 8 
41 | 2a) 2b) 4% Pref. 1923 ...... 38 10 8 0 24/6 || 3 a| 7 6|\Rubber Trust £1 ...... 718 § 
48 261 Se 57 - a sae 1/9 | 5 ¢ 
i * 7 ie 77 9} [1216 4 314 6 
68 | 43 2ha! 2bb) Do. 5% Pref. Or 50} | 50¢ | 918 0 /6 |) 12ba| 1 $14 0 
i 7 2ta\ 2bb 93 934 |5 611) 61/3 | 43/10}| 16.6| 5 a/|\Burmah Oil £1 ......... 816 9 
66/6 | 53/44) Tha! 10 6 || 66,3 | 66/3 }5 5 9 476 
| 333 || 62) 66 | 3564 3574 |3 7 0 4 
7m | 6% | Stal 446 6 6; |516 4 $16 
£4 6 || Be| Be £48 | £48 | 4 3 Oe] gi/-| 25/-|) 10 ¢! 10 e|\Barker (John) £1 ...... 6 19 
27/- | 23/9 || 5 a@| 3 b 25/-xd| 25/- |5 2 4e ase 
7/3 |04/10k | 7 | 7 b 7. | 7 | 4 0 0 418 0 
ep. | 5 a| 5 b{iChtd. of India £5 ...... t | 8: [514 0 4a 
60/8 | 47/- || 5 a] 5b so/- | 50/- |4 0 O]}] g8/6| 61/104] 7 a| 8 b\\British Oxygen £1...... 418 ¢ 
| £70 || Sthe) e2bd £75 (£76 |611 7 |) 68 
B16 | 45/- | 6 a) 6d) 48/— | 48/6 | 419 6} 613 3 
#| 7 | whe) 7d 7% 74 |5 0 0} 34/74! 31/- |) 12 ¢| 10. ¢||Dunlop Rubber®l...... $2 
ey | 76 || 8a) 8 b 81 82/- | 318 0 7a 
| Se] Sel 58 *| 6 |4 3 4] Ss 
| 30 | Bal Bb 31 31 |6 9 0} 94/6; 19) 6 8| 3 a@/liForestal Land £1 ...... aus 
62/8 | 56)- Thal 7b 600 | 60/6 | 419 0} . 620 
46/- | 41/3 3ta| 6} |/Union Discount £1...... 45/- | 45/- | 4 910 4b | b| 5 a |\Harrison ison & Cros. Df. 1) ¢ 3% 
75/6 | 68/- 9 a| 9 6)|Westmtr. £4, £1 pd. ...|| 73/- | 74/6 | 416 6 22/6 || 2a) 2 b|\Harrods £ | 3 3 
} Insurance 28/- | 3 a; 65 6)\Imp. Chem, “Ord. £1. “i 30 ; 8 0 
23 Cl . 40 a| 50 A Alliance £1 Phe 21jxd ok 44 6 8/3 | Nile 3} ¢ |\Imp. Smelting £1 ...... ! re 
102 9 4/6a' 6/-b Aten 58, cet. S18 caanel 103 5 L 3 43 | 74a| +12} |\Imp. Tobacco £1 ......! $50 
68/- | 63/6 2/- 5 || 1, a 65/— F 7 9 Y 2.00¢ |\Inter. Nickel n.p. .......) % Kil 
248 234 10/— b | 234 | BH | 4 6 0 Nil ¢ ||\Lever & Unilever ii”) ae 
138 | 12 +224 5 ||Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 12 | 124 | 312 Of B 500 
12% 12 6/— b ||Phownix £i, fy. pd....... 12 124 | 416 O|/ ge) 71/-|) § @| 15 BiiLyons(J.) Ord. £1...... oe 
| 17% 57 ye | goo ae 18} }3 2 OF 512 0 
é 7% 3/8 | Royal 1, T2epd.. =f ; 7 4 8 0 M oe 82/6 415 9 
evecce a urex cocccccce 
58 5 1326 eo? Life £1, fy. pd....|) 54 | 5¢ \5 0 0 as Pinchin Johnson 10/-) 19/44 ; . : 
Investment Trusts | @ ||Ranks Ord. 5/— .......++ 15/- 5 14 0 
1574 | 139 4a 6 6|\Debenture Corp. Stk.|| 153 153 610 9 = b Spllh ers Ord. £1 ....... 52/6 5 5 0 
167 160 5a 7b \Investment Trst. Def.|| 164 | 160}xd) 79 6 oto seu ‘ate and Lyle £1. | 51/3xd rere 
143 135 7 6) 3 a@/|'Trustees Corp. Ord. ...|| 1425 | 1424 | 7 4 0 , Thos. £ i 212 0 
166 | 150 4 a| 6 6 United States Deb. ...| 162} | 162 | 6 3 1 ¢ |'Triplex Safety 6. i aut 5 5 0 
| tments £1 
si |r046 | 415 6! 15 @) 110/0 |109/6 | 3 13 of 11 ar Turner @ Newall £1. ae ‘oi 
45/6 | 40/- 3a 9 6b 42/- | 42/- [514 0 7% b |\United Dairies £1 ...... 5 12 0 
47/9 | 41/3 || 6 a! 9b 43/6 | 43/6 |514 6 12 5 12 0 
68/6 | G0/- || 10 b| 6a) 64/9 | 64/9 15 0 0 é ¢ all Paper Fn 313 3 
72/- | 62/- || 14 6) 11 a) 71/6 | 71/- |7 1 0 b | Woolworth Ord. Bla + 
ae | ste | sts] 38 8) we |e 3 8 lanast OS ru | 
> e n os 3 0 lds 4 
46/6 | 36/6 ll db) 44 40/0 — '712 0 3 > ashant ‘Golda i hes oy ; 
6t b . Gids. 
4 43 [5 6 6 Nile ||De Beers (Def.) £24 . a 
sevens 4/9 |8 8 O 1136 peeane > i] 217 0 
28/18 o? °. us : Rhokana Corp. £1...... 6 13 : 
/3 6/9 |7 8 0 0 > I 10; re 5 
1 18/9 | 810 6 516 ‘Union Cp. 12/6 ty. pd.) Nil 
17/6 | 8 0 || Nil _''W. Witwatersrand 10/- 
(@) Interim dividend. | (b) Final dividend. —_(c) Last two yearly dividends. (©) Allowing for exchange. (J) Flat yield. (i) Annas per share. 
(J) Yield worked to average rede 1960. k Based on redem ~y- inl Yield on 1.537% basis. 
(>) Wield worked on a 24 pat? otice of ver (n) 
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June 7, 1941 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


rocks of tin in the country were 864 
ae haber the end of May, when 
they were 3,047 tons, than a month be- 
fore. Tin prices have been firmer, stan- 
dard cash closing at £265-£265 5s. per ton 
on Wednesday, compared with £261 ros. 
—{262 a week earlier. The three months 
forward quotation was the same as cash, 
compared with £263 12s. 6d.—{264 per 
ton. It is announced that prices of vege- 
table oils and oilseeds, which were re- 
viewed last » are to remain un- 
changed at any rate until June 28th. 


Prices of Goods.—An amending Bill 
to the Prices of Goods Act is to be intro- 
duced so that ter control may be 
exercised over the prices of articles of 
clothing and footwear which are subject 
to the new rationing scheme. Power 
will be sought to fix maximum retail 
prices and maximum wholesale and 
retail percentage margins. It is likely 
that control will be extended to charges 
for certain services, such as shoe repair- 
ing, laundry work and furniture sto s 
The Board of Trade’s object is inter alia 
to stop speculative dealings. 


Registration of Boot Manufacturers.— 
The new Limitation of Supplies (Miscel- 
laneous) (No. 11) Order, brings into its 
scope new classes of goods, which are 
now rationed. These are, Class 18: boots, 
bootees, shoes, overshoes, slippers and 
sandals; Class 19: hand knitting yarn 
containing more than 16 per cent by 
weight of wool fibre. Registration is re- 
quired for the purposes of control under 
the Consumer Rationing Order, and there 
will therefore be no quota restriction in 
supplies. Applications for registration 
must be made before June 15th by manu- 
facturers who supply more than {£100 
worth a month, and by mercantile export 
agents. 


Cotton—The Controller has advised 
spinners of their raw cotton allocation 
for the next four weeks and more mills 
will have to close down almost imme- 
diately. While no official figures have 
been issued, it is estimated that of the 
415 mills in Lancashire, approximately 
140 have now ceased production. More 
mills have been appointed nucleus firms. 
The concentration of production plans in 
the weaving section are still in abeyance, 
but a number of firms are now nucleus 
firms. Cloth inquiry has been well main- 
tained, but export trade is now being 
affected owing to shippers having used 
up their quotas and buying power up to 
the end of August. 


Railway Sleepers and Crossings.—In 
view of the very urgent demand for a 
large quantity of main-line grade and 





other sleepers and ings, all 
of hardwood and softwood are ‘asked to 


meet this ; 
smeed. Arrangements have been 


maximum s of sleepers and cross- 
ings from all grown mills. 
' Controlled. 


C when sold by a flour miller 
or licensed factor, to be charged at 18s. 
per 280 lb. above the appropriate price 
of national straight run flour, which is 
now 25s. 6d. per sack. The price for 
semolina therefore becomes 43s. 6d. per 
sack delivered, whether or not it is manu- 
factured entirely from durum wheat. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
Week ended | From Apr. 1 to 


From scmailaia esos ataihcapitcsbe,Mcnins Uageh ae ae 
(000 quarters) | May May | May | May 
a 24, os | &% 

| 1941 | 1041 1940 | 1941 














| ‘ 
Argentina ......... Oi ata | 1 2,734 | 39 
Atlantic America | 61 139 | 62 
Danube Region ... | 321 ese 
8. @E. Africa ..) .. | «=. | 689 | « 
Indo-China, ete. | __-.. oes ss i... 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 








oe 

















Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
From — 
(000 quarters) uy se = | rd 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 
N. America. ......... | 1190} 890 | 22,284 | 22,063 
Argentina, Uruguay) 332 | 300 | 17,864 | 8,908 
Australia ............++ ae ont t © Ps aaa 
EE cikncntenseioed gee | 14 | 429 
Danube and district)... «» | 6,085 182 
Other countries......' oe ow | ‘an 
* Unobtainable. ¢ Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 
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INDEX 
(1986 = 100) 
May May | June se June 
1941 | roti | 1980 | 1908 1941 
{ 
Pate | ead | $2 || 14 
Complete Index eee’ = 136.3 136.5 


Mar. | Aug. June | May oe 
tosre! 1980 | 1940 | 1081 | 190 
CROPA .acsesceseseeesees 147.9| 92.2 | 106.3 | 108.4 | 108.5 
Raw materials...... | 207.3 | 122.9 | 169.7 | 173.1 | 170.4 
Complete Index 175.1 106.4 134.3 |137.0 /196.0 


* Highest level reached during 1982-37 recovery. 





FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 
































(1927 = 100) 

Majy Aug. | May May May 
1987*| 1989 | 1940 | 1041 | 1941 
Ce os 
meat......... 93.0 | 66.9 | 85.5 | 97.3 | 98.1 
Other foods. | 70.4 | 61.1 | 80.1 | 93.2 | 934 
Textiles ...... 74.2 | 54.3 | 89.1 | 90.9 | 92.0 
Minerals ...... 113.2 | 776 79 120.8 | 120.6 
Miscellaneous; 87.0 | 77.6 | 102.7 | 113.5 | 1138.0 

Complete E i 
index | 87.2 | 70.3 94.8 | 1046 | 1049 
1913= 100... 119.9 | 96.8 |130.5 }143.9 | 144.3 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO. 


| Daily Average 
Sales 








1041 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
(a) By Commodities 





Source’: Board of Trade Journal. 
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THE CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CHANGE OF REGISTERED OFFICES. 
‘NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF BEARER SHARES. 


Notice is hereby given that the Registered Offices of the company 
ave been removed from No. 3, London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2, to 


h 
Kent House 


II-16, Telegraph Street, 


Holders of Coupons for Share Warrants to Bearer and for 6 
Debentures (Kailan Bonds) are informed hat 
can be pene’ for payment at the Registered Offices, from 
ridays inclusive, commencing on Monday, the gth day 


cent. First 


Mondays to 


AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Wednesday, 


the 4th June, 1941, the following resolutions were passed: — 


It was Resolved that Dividends be paid on the 1st July, 1941, 
on the 160,000 $4 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of {1 
each at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum for the six months 


from 1st January to 30th June, 1941. 


London, E.C. 2. 


inclusive. 


June, 1941, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


By Order of the Board, 


It was Resolved that the Preference Share Transfer Books of 
the Company be closed from the 17th June to 3oth June, 1941, 


By Order of the Board, 


E. ODDS, Secretary. 
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ALFRED W. BERRY, 


| Grantham, 4th June, 1941. 
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The Shield of Security 


1, North John Street, Liverpool, 2 — Head Offices — London: 24/28, Lombard Street, E.C.3 





Printed in Great Britain 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London 


Amid the storms and stresses of the times 
the “ Royal” has proved to be a veritable 
Shield of Security; as life becomes more 
complex that Security becomes more than 
ever valuable. At the end of ifs 95th 
year of service the “Royal's” figures 
show something of its strength and the 
confidence reposed in it. lis tolal income 
in 1940 was £17,781,758; its total funds 
exceed £52,000,000, and, since 1845, 
it has paid in claims over £250,000,000. 





by, Se. Cummunts Panes (1940), Lp., Portugal 8t., Kingsw ay, London, W Published weekly b 
.0,2.—Baturday, June 7, 1941. Satara os Goambe Feat Metcy ct the N New Y. 
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